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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM 

There is hardly a country in the world today vhich does not have 
within its boundaries sizable pockets of people who do not speak the 
national language; there is hardly a country in the world today that 
does not wish all its citizens to read in the national language* In 
many areas of the world, especially Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
schooling is first being offered to millions of people, many of lin- 
guistic minorities* In the United States, with our regaining pockets 
of Indians and immigrants, this problem is widespread* In Mew York 
City alone, approximately one -tenth of the total school population is 
non-English speaking (Board of Education, City of New York 1963)* 

While there is little question as to the desirability of youngsters 
learning to read in English there is question regarding methodology* 
Should all instruction be given in the national language, or should the 
mother tongue be used? If children should first read in their own lan- 
guage, would they learn to read in the national language more quickly 
and with greater comprehension? Or would the use of the mother tongue 
hold them back? Would it be a waste of time? The policies of all ma- 
jor educational institutions in the United States presently dictate 
that reading be tau* directly in English (California State Depart- 
ment of Education 1952; Morrison 1958; State of New York 1947; U.S. 
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Bureau of Indian Affaire 1953)# Many responsible educators are in ac- 
cord. However, there are some who feel that literacy in the national 
language can be achieved more effectively if a student first learns to 
read in his mother language when the two differ. 

The purpose of this investigation was to compare the relative 
merits of both approaches, and to try to determine whether the use of 
the national lang^sge or the mother language in the earliest stages of 
reading instruction was more effective in promoting reading comprehension 
in the national language among members of a linguistic minority. 

The History and Scope of the Problem 

The conquest of end people by another with the consequent imposi- 
tion of the conqueror* s language and some of his customs, has gone on 
since prehistoric ti^ses and has been responsible for the spread of the 
conquerors* written languages since the beginning of literacy; so Egypt 
spread her culture,, so Rone spread her alphabet through most of Europe. 

In South America the Inca Empire was noted for its thorough suppression 
of native languages and the imposition of its own; it is to be supposed 
that had the Incas had a permanent form of writing they would have don e 
the same with their written language. The Catholic Church imposed the 
use of Latin on its clergy hut also made extensive use of vernaculars. 

Ih Mexico individual priests transcribed and then taught in a nunfcer 
of Indian languages. More recently Pcrte stent missionaries have done 
the sas». A notable group is the Wycliff Bible Society which has by 
now transcribed most of the Indian languages spoken throughout the 
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Americas. People directly related to the society or linguistic stu- 
dents of theirs were directly responsible for the introductory load- 
ing partners in mother languages used in Mexico; the subjects of this 
study attending the bilingual schools of the National Indian Insti- 
tute received their initial literacy instruction in such primers. 

There are no reliable worldwide statistics available indicating 
the prevalence or size of linguistic minorities; some nations report 
with much greater accuracy than others. In nations with a multiplic- 
ity of languages, there are two especially important considerations 
in the selection of a language of instruction. Many developing na- 
tions look toward the unifying force of a single national language. 

For example, in India, with over 100 vernaculars, the drive was first 
toward 14 regional languages and more recently toward the imposition 
of a single language, Hindi (New York Times Index 1965) • Another con- 
sideration for selecting a language of instruction is the availability 
of textual materials for the more advanced levels of instruction. 

When texts have not been available in the vernacular in sufficient 
quantity and variety, the tendency has been to choose a language of 
former conquerors, English or French. 

In Arabic countries the tendency has been to teach in classical 
Arabic from the earliest lessons; only in a scattering of spots in 
Near Eastern countries is there some use of colloquial Arabic. In 
Central and South Africa the number of languages spoken is unknown 
but a conservative UNESCO estimate is 369 such languages (1953: l6). 
Former English colonies have tended toward the use of mother 
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languages In the Initial teaching of literacy, although In scene areas 
English Is still used as the introductory language. This is especially 
so where Africans feel that mother languages carry lower prestige and 
are not worthy for schools. Former French colonies use French as the 
initial language of instruction almost exclusively. In some areas of 
Africa a cannon vernacular may he the Initial school language; Swahili 
is used widely, in preference to mother languages. Newly independent 
countries tend to continue colonial educational policies while wM rtn g 
schooling more popularly available. Among the white population of 
the Union of South Africa parents may Choose either Afrikaans or 
English as the initial language of instruction (UNESCO 1953:17-22). 

In Asia the general picture Is of instruction in the national 
language; this is often not a mother tongue. In newly independent 
nations, as in Africa, the tendency is either to use the national lan- 
guage or the language of the former colonial power (UNESCO 1953:23-41). 

In Europe the tendency is to teach in the national language, hut 
a number of countries have more than one nationally recognized language 
and the presumption is that a child he placed in a class of his linguis- 
tic peers. There is a tendency in many European countries to teach a 
literary or classical form of a language, such as High German, Classical 
Greek cor Casti Ilian. In Eastern Europe there is more recognition of 
and instruction in minority languages. There is also some use of Lappish 
in Swedish schools (UNESCO 1953:43-44). 

In Latin America the use of Spanish prevails in all former Spanish 
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colonies; there is sorb minor use of Indian languages in Brasil* Span- 
ish is used in all of bilingual Paraguay, which boasts a literature in 
Guarani (Fole\\uist 1950:26), and in Peru, where over half of the popula- 
tion speaks Quechua (UNESCO 1953*2fc)t 

In tbt Caribbean, with the exception of Puerto Rico, where Spanish 
is given official recognition, and in North Anerica, national languages 
are used (UNESCO 1953:23-2*0 « In the United States our principal lin- 
guistic minorities include Indians and Mexicans in the Southwest x Puerto 
Ricans and other Central Africans in the Bast, and French Canadians in 
New England* There are also sizable pockets of Japanese, Chinese, Amish, 
and Scandinavians in different parts of our country* With every new 
wave of lamigratlon some area of the United States is hit with a linguis- 
tic problem in its schools* Traditionally our response has been to sup- 
press the use of the moaner language in favor of English upon a child* s 
entrance into school* 

Of all the nations of the world, France, the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada have been the most adamant on the use of nationally 
recognized languages for all levels of instruction, including the ini- 
tial teaching of reading* 

Comparative Studies 

Studies comparing monolingual and bilingual approaches in the 
education of linguistic minorities have been relatively rare and have 
been made with few checks against experimenter bias* More frequent 
have been evaluative studies of existing practices* 
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Studies of monolingual programs, with all instruction offered in 
national languages, have bean conducted primarily in the United 8tates» 



Most important among than are those of Tirana, who evaluated the edu- 
cation of young Msxican-American children in lev Mexico (1948), and 
Morrison, who studied the 9ev York City Board of Education's program 
for non -English speaking students (1958)* Both felt the derelopeent 



of m English vocabulary to be essential before students could learn 
to read with comprehension (Tirenan 1948:76,174; Morrison 1958:95), and 
devoted the bulk of their studies to suggestions for improving practices 
in the teaching of oral English. 



Evaluative studies of bilingual education have come primarily from 
the Soviet Union, where authors such ss Krsusler and Serduchsnko have 
juxtaposed use of the mother tongue with the rapid spread of literacy 
during the years following the Revolution of 1917 (Kreusler 1961; 
SerduChenko 1962). Other studies have included those of Malherbe in 
the Union of South Africa, who showed that the language learning of 
Afrikaans and English-speaking students was enhanced by a bilingual ap- 
proach (Malherbe, 1943); two Mexican authors, who felt that bilingual 
programs proved to be more popular among several Indian groups than the 
all -Spanish programs which preceded them (Barrera -Vasques 1953; Castro 
de la Puente 1955); end Fife and Manuel, who Showed that the extensive 
use of English hampered achievement in other areas and suggested that 
its introduction he delayed until fourth grade, by Which time most stu- 
dents had dropped out of school (1951:38). 

Of comparative studies, the major one was undertaken in the 




Philippines (Grata 1953)* Matched experimental and control groups 
nere farmed, each representative of all the major segments of the 
population of Hollo province* The control group continued the pre- 
vious patterns of Instruction, using only English as the medium of 
Instruction; the experimental group received all instruction In 
Hl l lgay n on, the mother tongue, for the first two years* During this 
time the experimental group showed "noticeable" superiority In arith- 
metic, reading and social studies (p* 127)* For the third year of 
the experiment the Children In the experimental group were taught in 
English; they continued to Show higher levels of achievement in the 
school subjects, Including reading (pp* 128-129)* Orata noted addi- 
tional beneficial results in the experimental group, such as more 
carry-over Into non-school life, more positive feeling for school, and 
higher cognitive levels (pp*129-130)* 

There are a number of drawbacks to this study* The statistical 
findings are reported sketchily; another Investigator cannot examine 
the data for himself* No effort seems to have been made to counteract 
the halo effect; on the contrary, 17 teachers were chosen for the con- 
trol group against 12 for the experimental because it was felt that 
there would be a much higher rate of drop-outs in this group* The in- 
vestigators were not disappointed (p* 126)* When one takes Into ac- 
count findings such as those of Rosenthal (1959; Rosenthal and others 
I960)* who has demonstrated that experimenters* biases Influence their 
results, this lack of caution throws all results Into question* In 
addition, the experiment was conducted with only one ethnic group; it 
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remains to be demonstrated that the findings are applicable with other 
groups* 

Other comparative studies include those of Grieve and Taylor in 
Ghana, who were hampered by unmatched groups and teachers ignorant of 
research techniques (1952); and de la Fuente in Mexico, who recapitu- 
lated his experiences in instituting a bilingual program in a demor- 
alized Indian community (19^0)* The findings of both authors sup- 
ported the bilingual approach* 



Plan of This 8tudy 

To recapitulate, the purpose of this study is to compare M lin- 
gual and m ono li ngual approaches to the teaching of reading in the na- 
tional language, and to determine which approach leads to greater read- 
ing comprehension in the national language* The hypothesis used in 
this study is the one implicit in educational policies throughout - the 
United States, that reading comprehension in the national language is 
best attained by members of linguistic minorities when all reading in- 
struction is offered in the national language* 

Within the boundaries of the United States it was not possible 
to find an area where a comparative study more adequate than the ones 
discussed previously, could be carried out; the bilingual approach 
is practiced at best sporadically, by a handful of teachers acting on 
their own* In Mexico, however, both approaches were being used* In 
southern Mexico the two approaches have been in operation side by side 
for over 10 years, thus allowing greater check against experimenter bias* 
For thi« reason it was decided to compare levels of reading comprehension 
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in Indian schools in the Chiapas Highlands, with youngster a who speak 
the Teotzil and Tzeltal languages. 

The study was conducted in three manlcipios (tribal areas); in 
Oxchuc, where the language is Tzeltal, and in Chenalho and Zinacantan, 
where it is Tzotzil. Both languages belong to tfta Maya -quiche family 
and are mutually intelligible. Oxchuc was chosen because it is the 
municiplo which has shown the greatest interest in schooling. Zinacantan 
has shown the greatest resistance. Chenalho was chosen because it rep- 
resents an intermediary attitude. Five bilingual schools, founded by 
the National Indian Institute, and five state or federally supervised 
monolingual schools were studied in each of two municiplos, Oxchuc and 
Chenalho. In Zinacantan fewer schools of both systems have been in 
operation for at least five years; therefore three bilingual and three 
monolingual schools were visited. All schools in Mexico follow a cen- 
trally prescribed course of study and claim the same philosophy and 
alms, indeed, the push has been toward equalizing schooling for all. 

The difference between the monolingual and bilingual schools comes dur- 
ing a child* s introductory period of attendance. In the Institute 
schools the first year is called a preparatory year and Is devoted to 
teaching the child oral Spanish, literacy in t>e mother language, and 
some concept of numbers. The same is true of the monolingual Federal 
and State schools, except that literacy is tcught in Spanish. 

In all, 13 schools practicing a bilingual approach were matched 
with 13 schools in which only the national language was used for read- 
ing instruction. A test of reading comprehension in Spanish, based 
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on material coobob to the lives of Highland Maya children, vas developed; 
it was administered to all of the students of the above-mentioned schools 
who were judged by their teachers as • • able to understand What they 
read In Spanish*" The test results were analyzed and compared; a dis- 
cussion of possible causal factors follows* 



GOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Before launching into a study of t’a relative merits of monolin- 
gual and bilingual approaches to reading instruction, it is necessary 
to consider both what is Involved in learning a second language and 
what is involved in reading with comprehension* 



Second-language Learning 

The learning of an additional language cannot be separated from 
the learning of at least some aspects of an additional culture 
(Sofetti I960)* Although the primary purpose of language is coemmi- 
cation, hew man communicates, Vhat he coewuaicates, and even what he 
experiences, are very much Interrelated with his culture* 

Sapir (1921) and Wharf (1939) were among the first to point out 



this interrelationship* They took the stand that language was instru- 
mental in defining experience and directing thought processes* Others 
who have concurred on the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis have included Eoijer 
(1952, 195*0# Fearing (195*0# Henle (1958), and, with a note of cau- 
tion, Greenberg ( 195*0 • 

Piaget has Indicated that language follows upon thought (1959)* 



Vygotsky stated that the new concept comes first; that its verbal ex 
presslon never completely equals it; and that there is a continual 
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interrelationship between the two, with the verbal expression helping 
to define the concept and the tewly modified concept further modifying 
its verbal expression (193*0. Watts has taken a similar position, that 
co n cepts precede their verbalizations, but he goes on to say that we 
tend to identify our more frequent thoughts by their verbal symbols, 
and eventually v-crae to use these verbal symbols in place of the thoughts 
(I9*fk). This substitution of words for thoughts becomes so prevalent 
that, on the higher levels of intellectual reasoning we must use words 
to help us define cur new concepts (p. 21). Vinacke , taking a stronger 
point of view, states ths»c language is dependent upon the thought pro- 
cesses of the speaker (195**: 533)* 

How does learning an additional language affect the learner, 
especially the child learner? The literature dealing with this ques- 
tion has been considerable. Jensen* s summary (1962) li«ts 220 sources 
and is far from complete. Those Who have pointed out some of the ill 
effect* of childhood bilingualism have shown that it may' hamper the 
development of speech (pronunciation arL rhythm), laxi^-ge, intelli- 
gence, schooling, and emotional stability, and because of the above, 
wty be disadvantageous to society (Altus 1953; Anastas! and Cordova 
1953 ; Arsenian 19**5$ Aucamp 1926; Axelrod 1953; Carroll 1957; Chavez 
and Erickson 1957; Darcy 1952, 1953; Fife and Manuel 1951; Hartshorne 
1929 ; Haugen 1956; Jespersen 1922; Johnson 1953; Jones 1952, 1953> 

I960; Klineberg 1935; Dado 1957; I®vis 1959; McCarthy 195**; Herman 
mBL Stead i 960 ; M. B. Smith 1957; Smith and K&so n 1961: Wallace 1956; 
West 1926, 1936). Some of these same people and others have also 
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felt that childhood bilingualism enhances the development of language, 
intelligence, academic achievement, emotional adjustment, and has a 
beneficent effect upon society (Anastas! and Cordova 1953; Arsenian 
19^5; Aucaop 1925; Axelrod 1953; D~Tcy 1952, 1953; Johnson 1953; 

Katzoff 1954; Klineberg 1935; McC ay 1951; West 1926) • 

Some investigators feel that existing in a bilingual environment 
may cause a strain upon the individual but that cultural or personality 
factors rather than the language as such are primarily responsible for 
the slower development or Instability Which frequently result; When the 
environment surrounding the learner and his own motivation favor the 
learning of a second language, the benefits accrued outweight whatever 
disadvantages may result (Abraham 1956; Bcrvet 1$3* 1 ; Lambert, Havelka, 
and Croshy 1958; Lambert and others 1961; Sofetti i960; Walters 1958). 

The principal purpose of language is communication (La Brant 1951); 
if the previously learned verbal symbols do not suffice then the individ- 
ual, if he wants to communicate, will find some other means of communi- 
cating, just as a baby learns to communicate gesturally before he begins 
to speak (Carroll 1957; McCarthy 195*0* If he does not wish to communi- 
cate he will not succeed in doing so, even if he speaks the same lan- 
guage (Ashton-Warner 1963; Brjnstein 1958; A. Davie 1950; Rlessaan 1962). 

This does not negate the close interrelationship between language 
and culture. Indeed, a person's language preference cay be taken as a 
measure of his ethnic identification (Caso 1958a; Harrison 1957; Hughes 
193^; Samara and Dean 1956). But it does carry the implication that 
there are other factors which outweigh language as such in shaping the 
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conceptual and emotional development of the Individual, and which, 1* 

turn, effect his learning of an additional language and culture. Such 

factors include the learner's ethnocentricity, his feelings about the 

language and culture to be learned, his motivation for learning them, 

and the context in which che learning is used (Doob 1957* 1959 1 Epperson 

and Schmuck 1963; Malinovsky 1934; Mead 1956, 1959; Miller and Selfridge 

1953; Evade sh I960). As Soffetti has stated: 

... most of the difficulties end retardations indis- 
criminately ascribed to bilingualism are rather due to 
the blcultur&l aspects of the situation under consider- 
ation. It is the living in two distinct cultures either 
overtly or in one's internal life that might create prob- 
lems of adjustment. It is a conflict between ways of 
life, beliefs, customs, value systems and not necessarily 
one between language systems (1960:277)* 

Reading Comprehension 

Reading may be defined as the meaningful interpretation of graphic 
symbols. It involves the perception of those symbols and the ability to 
attach meaning to them; it presupposes that the reader has at least some 
knowledge of the language in which he is reading. 

Definitions of reading have included lists of skills involved in 
the process of reading and factorial analyses of those lists. Some 
authors have included comprehension of what is read in their general 
definitions and zem have defined it apart. 

Of those who have listed skills, Burkhart was perhaps the 
most ample, giving 214 elements (194$). Russell gives seven ele- 
ments for the act of reading (19611*99) and 11 major comprehension 
skills, many of which he subdivides, to form a total list of 
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25 (p# 2 46). Gray gives four principal "attitudes and skills" which 
be also subdivides (1956:64-71)# Edwards lists four elements (1957$ 

F. Davis, five (1944); and Yoakham, six (1951)* Smith and Dechant, 
in summarizing the work of others, list 12: 

1# Ability to associate meaning with the graphic 
symbol 

2# Ability to understand words in context and to 
select the meaning that fits the context 

3# Ability to read in thought units 

4. Ability to understand units of increasing size; 
the phrase, clause, sentence, paragraph, whole 
selection 

5. Ability to acquire word meanings 

6# Ability to select and understand the main idea 

7# Ability to follow directions 

8# Ability to draw inference r 

9. Ability to understand the writer's organization 
10# Ability to evaluate what is read; to recognize 
literary devices and to identify the tone, mood, 
and Intent of the writer 
11, Ability to retain ideas 
12# Ability to apply ideas and to integrate them 
with one's past experiences (1961:213-214) 

Factorial analyses have identified two principal aspects of com- 
prehension# One is vocabulary, to which most Investigators attribute 
about 50 per cent of the variation# The other has been named differ- 
ently by different investigators, but appears to be some aspect of 
verbal abstract reasoning# In one of the earliest studies, Thorndike 
pointed cut that comprehension is based on word and sentence meaning 
(1917)* O'Donnell felt that vocabulary is more important than a knowl 
edge of gr&maar (1962)# Anderson has called the second factor a com- 
bination of intelligence and ability at analysis and synthesis (1949); 
F# Davis has called it reasoning in reading (1944, 19 5^)# Both 
Lengsam (1941) and Hall and Robinson (1945) have called it a verbal 
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factor; Burt found that this verbal factor was composed primarily of 
words in isolation and words in context (19^9)# Jan-Tausch has dem- 
onstrated a relationship between comprehension and abstract reasoning 
(1962)» Holmes described the second factor as a combination of verbal 
intelligence and the understanding of verbal relationships (195*0* nod 
Hunt has described it merely as "general reading comprehension" 
(1952:126-127; 1957: 1$9). 

The more general definitions of reading have included those of 
Strang, 

fusing tydbols with their meanings to comprehend 
an author's thought ( 1955:62 ) 

DeBoer and Bellman, 

an activity which involves the comprehension and 
interpretation of ideas symbolized by written or 
printed language (1960:19) 

and Smith and Dechant, 

the process of relating (the perception of) graphic 
symbols to the reader's fund of experience (1961:38) 

There are a xrj&ber of factors which are said to affect reading 
comprehension* A principal one is the reader's experience, both with 
the langua ge in which he is reading and with the concepts the author is 
trying to convey* Burrell has pointed out that children who recognize 
the separate sounds in words learn to read more easily than those who do 
not (1962; Burrell and Murphy, 1953)* Strickland has stated that read- 
ing and listening have much in common in that the listener or reader 
duals with verbal symbols which he oust recognize and be able to interpret 
(1958)* More recently Biggins has demonstrated "strong relationships" 
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awftwg listening comprehension, reading comprehension, and intelligence 
(1961). It has also been claimed that a knowledge of the graamatical 
structure of the language is important in helping the reader attach 
the right meanings to the words he reads (Werner and Kaplan 1952) and 
in helping him to enlarge his existing vocabulary (Dolch 1927 > 195*>). 

Experience also plays a major role in conveying the author’s in- 
tent. In order to deal effectively with the graphic symbols from Which 
he is to g a*n meaning, according to Waetjen the reader must first have 
a "sufficient number" of "direct sensory experiences" followed by the 
expression of those experiences in verbal symbols; only then can he 
gaip meaning from the expression of those experiences in graphic sym- 
bols (1962:22-23). Crosby carries this view further when she states 
that it is only through experience that "... children bring meaning 
to and secure meaning from the sysbols of reading" (1959:552). Smith 
and Dechant underscore the relationship between the reader's experience 
and his ability to deal with word symbols: 

Although the veru symbol Itself has no meaning it pro- 
vides a focal point for concept formation, and comprehen- 
sion certai nly depends on the adequacy and accuracy of one's 
concepts. The reader builds his store of meanings both from 
his direct experience and from the new meanings he Is able 
to form by combinations of his previously acquired meanings. 
Meaning then Is acquired from experience, and comprehension 
cannot be more adequate than experience ... it is only by 
the use of word meanings that comprehension may be attained 
(1961:215). 

It is felt by a number of writers that the very perception of the 
graphic symbol Itself is affected by the reader's experiences. They 
view perception as more than the sensory reception of the graphic 
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symbol; what is involved, too, is the selection and organization of the 
stimuli, and this process is modified by the individual^ experience 
(Bruner 1957, 1958; Smith and Dechant 1961). Fantz has demonstrated 
that infants tend to select and study for longer periods of time those 
visual stimuli vhich are most meaningful to them, in this case, pictures 
of faces (196l)« In applying this to reading, Russell states that those 
words vhich are "• • • most familiar in me a ning are learned more read- 
ily than unfamiliar wards 1 ' ( 1961 a: 106 )* 

Other factors which Influence comprehension are the reader's 
purpose and Interest in vhat he is reading, his physical condition and 
environment, the legibility of the material he is reading, and the 
author's style (M. Bernstein 1955; Dawson and Barman 1963; DeBoer and 
Dallman i960; Gray 1956; Judd and Busvell 1922; Kottmeyer 1959; 
McCullough 1959; Smith and De chant 1961) . 

Other writers have pointed out that there are several levels of 
comprehension, ranging from superficial understanding of the literal 
meaning of individual words and phrases, to an evaluation of the truth 
and value of vhat has been read (Piekarz 1956; Russell 196l)« 

Although all the preceding material has related to reading in 
English, it has been demonstrated, especially by Gray (1956), that the 
reading procec j is similar in all la nguag e s and styles of graphic rep- 
resentation* Using as subjects seventy-eight adults reading in four- 
teen languages Which included a variety of alphabets, ldlographic 
writing forms, and syllabaries. Gray demonstrated, through the use of 
filmed records of eye movements and questions designed to measure 
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the general nature of 



comprehension of the passages read, that " 
the reading act is essentially the same among all mature readers” (p. 59) • 
As in the factorial studies of comprehension in English by English 
speaking children, Vest found that for Bengali children learning to read 
English as a second language, vocabulary vas the single most important 
factor (l926:vi). It has also been stated that for children to be able 
to read vith understanding in a second language, they must know the 
meanings of the vords before they can master the graphic symbols 
(Bernard 1951 ; Patterson and Joyce 1955 )* Bumpass carries this fur- 
ther when She states that the reader must recognize the words of the 
second language by their sounds before he can learn their meanings and 
that the child must have a mastery of the sounds and structure of his 
own language before he can read in another (1962). 
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THE SGTTIH5 OF THE STUD?- -TIE HDX ABB 



OF THE CHIAPAS H3X2HLAHDS 



Chiapas is the southwestemmost state of Mexico, bordering cm 
Guatemala. San Cristobal &e Las Casas, the economic center of the 
Highlands, lies at 7 >000 fev bov© sea level? the Indian communities 
visited during the course of this study lie between 4,500 and 8,500 
feet above sea level* There is considerable rainfall in the area and 
for the most part it is cool, with altitude and sunlight prime deter- 
miners of temperature* Because of the steepness of the mountains, the 
area within a given school district often varied considerably in crops 
and vegetation* Due to the abundant rainfall, pine, oak, and orchid 
forests are green the year around* Principal crops include corn, "the 
staff of life", beans, wild herbs, squash, prickly pears, some apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, and in the warmer sections coffee, chili, sugar 
cane, and tropical fruits* 

The Highlander© are an agricultural people; for thee com is life, 
the sl&sh-snd-bum farming method® isuch the earns as they have b mn for 

*The following descriptive data was obtained by both written mater- 
ial and direct observation* nothing is Included which direct experi- 
ence© shoved to be invalid or questionable* The principal authors con- 
sulted were Blcas, Caso, Colby, de la Fu©nte, Holland, Holmes, Metzjpr 
Ma©b, Posas, Siv^rts, Slocum, Tr®m, Villa Rojas* 
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thouesnd© of year®, ©nd most planting done with a pointed stick. Ero- 
sion is canon; this investigator Isas seen com growing in rocky ac- 
tions, in crevices of earth no larger than her hand* 

The Tseltal and Tzotzll people are descendants of the first great 
Maya empire of 2,000 years ago; by the tine the Spaniards arrived tbs 
center of civilization had moved on. As in the rest of Mexico the 
Indians were quickly conquered and exploited. Since the Maya already 
worshipped a god represented by a cross, the Spaniards appear to have 
be@n less destructive than in other areas. They forced the Indians in- 
to a type of noodn&l Catholicism, usurped the most productive farmland, 
and imposed labor and monetary taxes. The indigenous hierarchy was 
dissolved, the warrior spirit crushed, and the tribes organized into 
aunlciplos . The rest of the culture was left intact. Those tribes 
which have had the greatest contact with the Spaniards and their de- 
scendants have also keen the most resistant to acculturation. 

Although agriculture is the primary occupation of the people it 
Is not sufficient to sustain life; moreover the people havs com to 
dspend upon San Cristobal for &am mm£&dvm& good® and oseasieaal 
dietary supplements. To obtain money for trade some agricultural pro- 
ducts, home crafts, or wool,' are sold, and many msx and boy© do local 
day labor or go to lowland coffee plantations for cash earning©. On 
the plantations, where daily are highest, an average day 1 © labor 
buy® ©bout tferse yard® of unbleached naelia or a sa®*® hat; it tales 
eboit a m@k t© earn © man 1 © largo ©Is© sgacfcet®. 



Contact is maintained between the Indian and mestizo worlds 
largely through trade 0 Until the arrival of the Rational Indian In- 
stitute In 19^2 these contacts were marked by considerable hostility 
on the part of mestizos and acquiescence on the part of the Indians* 
Although much exploitation continues mestizos have learned to treat 
Indians more respectfully* Within the past few years this Investi- 
gator has come to see Indians demand more respectful treatment from 
the formerly awe-inspiring mestizos* 

The most common form of travel or transport within the munlclpios 
(tribal areas) Is by foot* Some t I ndians own draft animals, but they 
are a luxury and slower on the steep trails than are man* A few dry 
weather car roads have been built within the past lew years and more 
are under construction* Passenger trucks, charging a fare equal to 
about a day's wages, are becoming mc^e frequent, but so far serve 
only a small portion of the Indian population; most people continue 
to walk a day or two to reach San Cristobal* 

Money continues to occupy a secondary role In Indian culture; 

It does not secure status for the owner* It Is the hard worker who 
Is respected, the lazy man abhorred* There Is some division of labor, 
with men's work centered more on farming and women's In the home* The 
family Is seen as an economic unit, with each contributing as he can* 
Although the women may trail behind their men In public and appear to 
do some of tLe heavier tasks, such as carrying wood and water, there 
Is a basic equality of the semes* Public life In government Is the 
sphere of men but no major decisions are made without consulting women 
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in private* Women are also held in some ave for their child -hearing 
capacities, and are expected to he the sexual aggressors* It is felt 
by some anthropologists that they are more conservative than men and 
©ore resistant to acculturation* 

The people generally live in huts of wattle and thatch, scattered 
among the corn fields or clustered near one another in Parades * For 
most tribes few people live in the Esaalelpio eabezeras, the religious 
and political centers of the muni dpi os * Homes are generally of one 
room, although in some municlplos a separate kitchen is built. Roofs 
are thatched, although more and more tile roofs are coming into popu- 
larity* Light enters primarily through the door* The huts stand in 
a large yard, which may he surrounded hy a wooden fence* Within the 
compound are also small vegetable gardens and corrals, and, depending 
upon the municipio* there may be a steam hath* Inside the hut furni- 
ture is sparse and decorations reserved for the altar if there be one* 
Blocks of wood generally serve as chairs, hoards are laid out in the 
evening for beds, water and food are stored in jars, com and firewood 
piled in comers* Other food, implements, clothing etc*, hang from 
the rafters, from rope lines, or are stuck in chinks in the mud walls* 
The fire burns or coals glow day and night, after dark additional light 
may he supplied hy pitch brands* In most municlplos ; floors are swept 
once a day, hut with the ever-present mud, domestic animals, and the 
like, they are not aa clean as our own* For special occasions floors 
are covered with pine needles* 

Manufactured cloth is finding its way more and more into the 
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Indian wardrobe, although perhaps half of the garments vom are heme 
woven and some home spun. Women’s dress has remained essentially the 
same as in ancient t im es ; it consists of a wrapped or pleated shirt 
held in place by a vide sash;, an embroidered tunic, Anri ia covered by 
a large rectangular shawl used for carrying babies and produce. In 
some places a woven cloth is worn on the bead to prevent sunburn; 
women do not wear shoes. Men's dress shows greater varis* ion. W he re 
more conservative forms are maintained shorts take the place of trou- 
sers ana short ponchos cover all, but cut, color, and embroidery show 
the origin of the wearer from a distance. Most now wear ready-made 
hats, thick-soled sandals are cannon, and more and more men are chang- 
ing to mestizo (modem) clothing, which tends to be less expensive but 
less durable than older styles. Anthropologists have often equated a 
change in clothing to a change in allegiance (for example, Drucker 
I963)# This was not entirely substantiated by this writers experi- 
ences. In Cxchuc many of the yqunger men have adopted mestizo cloth- 
ing without changing allegiance. It may be that a change of allegiance, 
with personal goals overshadowing tribal interests, will come with the 
next generation; hew nuch this will be due to a change in costume and 
how much to the influence of schooling, will be hard to determine. 

Families may be either nuclear or extended. Polygamy is practiced, 
but is too expensive for most men and, forbidden to Protestants. Gen- 
erally the immediate family is structured much like our own, the great 
difference being in much show of respect for elders. In a broader sense 
the family consists of the clan, all those with the same last name as 
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the father. Marriage la tabu within the clan, outside the munidpio, 
outside certain geographic subdivisions within the Huniclplo. or with 
close relatives. In sane municiplos there are only a few clans, thus 
considerably Uniting marriage choices (and adding to the investigator's 
problems, for it is not uncommon to find several Children of the same 
first and last names and the same age in a single classroom). 

Family atmosphere should Ideally be one of happy, calm coopera- 
tion among the relatively independent meribers of the economic unit, 
according to the beliefs of the people. loud noise attracts the atten- 
tion of the gods and quarreling may cause sickness. While the obser- 
ver may see only that the people of a community work quietly, almost 
silently, in their corn fields, quarrels, wife-heating, adultery and 
the like are not uncommon. Young couples begin their married life 
with one or the other set of parents. Their eventual separation and 
the initiation of a new nuclear family is usually blamed on quarrels 
between the young wife and her mother-in-law, but in actuality result 
from tensions between father and son as the married youth begins to 
assert Ms independence. Most commonly marriages are arranged by the 
famiUes, the ceremonies proceeding along lines dating back to antiquity; 
they are seldom legalized 1/ civil registry, or celebrated in church. 

Religious beliefs and customs are also a blend, more Maya than 
Spanish. A pantheon of saints (gods), most with Christian names, are 
worshipped, but each represertation of the same saint possesses dif- 
ferent powers and is honored accordingly; each woc^Um cross is a sep- 
arate deity. In the old legends only some of the names of some of 



tbs gods have been changed to saints; within tbs church tbs manner of 

* • 

worship little resembles Honan Catholicism* People sit about on pine 
needles, eating, drinking, nursing their babies, at times lighting 
candles on the floor, praying to tbs sun, the moon. Our Mother tbs 
Earth, tbs various saints, tbs caves and hills, and to every source 
of water* Since the end of World War H some Protestant missionaries 
have been active in the area and have succeeded in converting about 
half of tbs families of Oxchuc, one of tbs municiplos visited during 
tbs course of this study* 

Religious and political leadership are Ideally shared by all the 
men of the municipio; status is attained by fulfilling a succession of 
political and religious offices* The only mestizo to participate in 
municipal government, which follows the structure outlined in tbs 
Mexican Constitution, is tbs Secretary; be is also tbs only salaried 
official* The Secretaries, who are ultimately responsible for all 
written documents, have, in tbs past, used their offices largely to 
exploit Indians; recently a more honest group has begun to take over 
these posts and to help their communities* 

Life is sanctified; religion and life are one and interwoven* 
Those who work to preserve life, tbs curanderoa (faith -healers), are 
held in much esteem; Holland (1963) compares them to a priestly class* 
Healing is accomplished largely through confession and prayer, to the 
accompaniment of drinking* Although the use of our medicine is be- 
coming more popular, especially when the old remedies prove ineffec- 
tive, the only time that life may be taken, other than for food, is 
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to rid the community of witches# It Is believed that with increas- 
ing age cooes increasing knowledge, both good and evil, and that evil 
knowledge can be used for sorcery a Witchcraft serves as a powerful 
control over behavior; those who break with existing customs, amass 
noticeable wealth, or otherwise endanger the status quo, are soon ac- 
cused of witchcraft. In times of stress witches encountered within 
the conuunlty are killed# Witchcraft may also have been used as a 
means of ridding coenunities of non-producing menfeers, especially the 
aged, in times of famine# 

No statistics were available regarding physical health# Tropi- 
cal diseases are almost unknown in the Highlands, and resistance to 
infection appears to be ouch greater than among ourselves# Dysentery 
and pneumonia are the principal causes of death among the adults# 
Water is plentiful but touch of it is found in stagnant pools# While 
teachers make a half-hearted effort to convince the people to boll 
all dri nk i n g water they are generally not successful# The principal 
item of diet is corn, which is soaked in lime; this is taken at every 
meal in some form# It is supplemented by Chill, a fine source of 
vitamins, beans, and some vegetables# Limited amounts of fruits and 
berries are eaten in season# Intake of protein is limited, meat gen- 
erally reserved for ceremonial occasions# People tend to be short in 
stature; this investigator's estimate is that average adult height is 
about five feet# 

The people believe that children Should be wanted and cared for, 
as a gift of the gods and an economic asset# Men tend to prefer boys, 
women girls# When a woman's pregnancy reaches term her husband tries 
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to remain close at hand, for during labor *ht should be surrounded by 
her closest relatives. Her huCbaad supports her during labor, partici- 
pating as wCh as a second person can in tho birth process. In his 
absence it is her children or female relatives vho aid in the delivery. 
Babies are slung on their Bothers' backs and are carried there most of 
the tine. When they vhinper they are fed. In sane Bunicinios child 
nurses, especially girls, aay be used, but in others the infant is 
cared for almost exclusively by his Bother. As babies begin to imi- 
tate the adults around then they are encouraged and are soon worki ng 
on their own. This investigator has seen three and four-year oldc 
carry miniature bundles of wood which were later used in the family 
fire, nake tortillas, participate in weaving and spinning, and gener- 
ally begin to contribute to the family economy. Work is considered to 
be the right way to spend one's tine, not an imposition on play -tine. 
Soon Children are working side by side with the parents, soon they be- 
gin to earn their own clothing and food. When they have mastered their 
tasks, have ihovn that they can provide for others, and have reached 
pubescence, they are ready to narry. In soon cipipg marriages take 
place at puberty, in others during the later teen years. 

In the past children who were not gainfully occupied for most of 
their waking hours wre looked down upon, but now some games associa- 
ted with school may he played near the school house. Boys and girls 
generally play apart, the boys being rougher end more active. This 
investigator has always been struck by the high level of physical 
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energy these children appear to have, especially considering their 
limited, diet and the strenuous nature of their non-school activities* 
Group gases are popular and vary from the minor organisation of tag 
to the major organisation of basketball* Toys are fev except for 
those a child may invent from a stick of wood or a bunch of rags, but 
close to school boys play with marbles, tops, and balls* 

Traditionally, children were educated through the stories and 
precepts of the elders, and even more through observation and imita- 
tion* As they begin to imitate their parents they are encouraged and 
given miniature tools or little wads of dough with which to practice* 
Occasionally Children misbehave and are punished, but this is rare* 

The shepherd who loses his flock must go and find the animals, that 
is all* In seme municlplos parents are firmer with their children 
than in others and quicker to punish, but even they would be consid- 
ered permissive by our standards* Usually education is accomplished 
by a person explaining and shoving and showing and shoving* Nov that 
modern schooling is spreading many Children leave their homes for sev- 
eral hours a day, or perhaps for several days at a time, to sit in 
classrooms* 

Children are brought up to respect their elders, to be obedient 
and quiet, but with the show of obedience and respect there is much 
independence of thought and of movement* Adults find little cause to 
oppose youngsters; it is rare for a parent to deny his child's wishes* 

Children and adults often seek their age -mates for friends; 
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these will also probably be relatives* After earliest childhood there 
is little mixi n g of the sexes in public , although heterosexual explora- 
tion begins as soon as the child is Interested a fld finds the opportun- 
ity* often before the age of six* Some modesty and discretion but lit- 
tle sh am e is attached to physical functions* When vith friends on e 
laughs at his own discomfort and errors and the others laugh vith him; 
laughter is also used to help in a group undertaking* 

i® all of a piece, the conflicts fever than in our society 
and the hostilities suppressed* The tone is one of mutual respect vith 
much outer Show of it. There is such soft Laughter and much shov of 
happiness, for this brings the approval and help of the gods; any other 
expression may bring their wrath. 



CHAPTER 17 



THE SETTING OP THE STUDY --SCHOOLS FOR INDIANS 

Prior to the Revolution of I9IO rural education was virtually 
non-existent in Mexico; at the turn of the century less than 7 per 
cent of the national budget was devoted to education, almost all of 
which was urban; the national rate of Illiteracy was close to 85 per 
cent (Ruiz 196358 ). One of the major accomplishments of the Revolu- 
tion and the Constitution of 1917 which followed, was the recognition 
of a need for public, federally supported, education; local govern- 
ments had remained in the hands of the powerful minorities which had 
enslaved the peasantry and Indians. In 1920 the first Federal rural 
schools were opened. Intended as centers for commanlty development 
and dependent on the poverty-stricken conwunities for almost all eco- 
nomic support, teachers were called missionaries and the school "The 
House of the People (La Casa del Pueblo), the School of Action." In 
1931* 13 per cent of the national budget was devoted to education, 
and close to 600,000 students attended approximately 7,000 rural 
schools, administered to by about 8,000 teachers. Eighty-one per 
cent of communities with populations of less than 4,000 were with- 
out schools; most school buildings were unequipped, dark, peasant 
huts; everywhere attendance competed with the need for child labor 
(Ruiz 1963:40-41) . Between 1920 and 1930 only 2 per cent of etu- 
dents continued beyond second grade; teachers were poorly trained. 
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underpaid, and overworked* 

Hew emphasis was given to education by the regime of the late 
30* s, during which time more rural schools were opened than during 
any previous time (Ruiz 1963:64). It was during this period that 
the federally supported Indian boarding schools in San Cristobal, 
Amatenango and Zinacantan were founded; among the students have n 
bered most of the present Indian teachers. However the bulk of the 
population, especially the Indian population, remained unaffected by 
these changes. 

A scattering of federally and state supported schools were opened 
in the Highlands during this period. In 1946 the National Indian In- 
stitute was founded as an outgrowth of the first Inter-American Congress 
of 1940, and the political labors of its director Alfonso Caso (Caso 
1964*9). The first of its schools to be opened in TtmIi aw communities 
date from 1952, and their inception spurred the founding of more State 
and Federal schools. In 1964, the administration and supervision of 
the Federal and Institute schools was merged; State schools continue, 
as of this writing, to be administered and supervised independently* 

Educational ‘ Philosophies 

The educational philosophies of the National Indian Institute 
and the Federal and 8tate schools differ only in regard to the initial 
teaching of literacy. After that, and at all times in all other sub- 
ject areas. Institute, Federal and Stat s schools follow the same courses 
of study (Romano 1964b; Ruiz 1963:59-60). 

Official educational philosophy was spelled out in the Federal 
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Constitution of 1917* Article 3 gave to all Mexicans free, obliga- 
tory, fundamental, education. It was also stipulated that schools 
he founded for the economic, social, and cultural growth of their 
communities, for the economic growth of their entire nation, and 
that they he free of all religious teaching (Institute Federal de 
Capacitacion del Magisterio 1963:17-18). Article 27 of the C' . i- 
tution reiterates these ideals (Conse Jo Naclonal Tecnico de la 
Educacicn 1962:219). 

On July 29, 1958* Professor Torre s-Bodet, then Secretary of Edu- 
cation, spoke to a conference of the nations 's educators. That speech 
is held as the Initiation of a major national educational reform, 
still founded on the needs of a growing nation. Torre s-Bodet set 
the following goals: 

1. To develop a Mexican with all his faculties stimu- 
lated; these faculties Include comprehension, sen- 
sitivity, character. Imagination, and creation 

2. Children should know their physical, secial and eco- 
nomic environment, they should have Increased con- 
fidence in their work, and they should he more re- 
sponsible toward community programs 

3* Curriculum should he based directly on children's 
experiences 

4. There should he some differentiation between rural 
and urban education, hut both should he equally 
good 

3* There should he a six-year education cycle for all, 
hut this should take into cognizance the present 
reality of Wholesale school desertions; fundamental 
education should he stressed in the first four grades 

6. Subject content and teaching methods should he changed 
to meet children's and society's needs ( 1961:5-9) 

Both the Institute and the Federal Secretariat of Education 
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continue to expect schools to be focal points for community develop 
nent^ but the Institute stresses this aspect more (R oman o 1964a: 31-34). 
Its primary concern is with Indians and with those mestizos who deal 
with them; its primary aim is acculturation and the modernization and 
industrialization of Mexico* There is an interest in the well-being 
of the people with whom it deals, especially by raising economic and 
cultural levels, and by preserving the positive aspects of Indian cul- 
ture (Romano 1964a: 31) # Within this framework, in addition to the 
philosophy advocated by the Secretariat of Education, the Institute 
advocates teaching in the mother language as a vehicle for students 
learning Spanish* It also stresses the interaction between school 
and comounity, with the school serving as a prime acculturational 
agent (Montes 1954). It advocates that literacy begin in the vernac- 
ular, parallel with the oral teaching of Spanish, and that literacy 
teaching continue in Spanish once it has been mastered in the vernac- 
ular (de la Fuente 1958a: 100)* 

At present the Secretariat of Education is moving closer to the 
Institute program regarding the initial teaching of literacy. It now 
advocates special consideration for linguistic differences, although 
it takes little or no cognizance of ethnic differences. A prepara- 
tory year is now programed for linguistic minorities (Plan de Edu- 
cacion Indigene para 1964). Institute and Federal schools were merged 
into centralized supervisory districts Just prior to the field work 
of this study; however, all students tested were products of the old 
and divided supervisory program, under \ rich, in the Federal and 
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State schools little or no cognisance was made of language or ethnic 
differences, preparatory groups were discouraged, and. teachers taught 
reading exclusively in Spanish* Federal and State schools had heen 
supervised hy Federal a n d State inspectors 5 Institute schools had been 
supervised by Institute personnel* 

The philosophies described above appeared to determine educa- 
tional practices observed in the field® All schools visited had and 
used free Federal textbooks® All but one of the teachers interviewed 
claimed to use federally or privately published manuals for the Fed- 
eral materials, as guides to curriculum planning; all of these manuals 
evidence a nationalistic program stressing the Mexieanisation of the 
students. All teachers taught in the Spanish language, and many In- 
stitute teachers abandoned extensive use of the maternal language after 
the first grade* State and Institu . j schools also displayed Federal 
school calendars* The only mention made of non-Federal materials was 
by Institute teachers working with preparatory year students who had 
recently entered the school and had not yet learned Spanish® 

All schools take a yearly census and all children on census lists 
should be enrolled in schools; this would give credence to the Federal 
philosophy that education is obligatory* In practice this was not the 
case* Two state teachers had official enrollments of 50> actual atten- 
dance and enrollments well above that figure, but listed only 50 stu- 
dents because that is the correct number per teacher advocated by the 
State and there was only one teacher in each school* In other schools. 
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the census rolls were inaccurate, increasingly so as the teacher vas 
unfamiliar with his consaunity, or lacked the confidence of his neigh- 
bors* It a^ared that in every cape numerous children were not in- 
cluded in census lists* In all but the State schools the census list 
vas taken to be the enrollment list, but a second, more realistic, en 
rollment list was also c sated* 

The academic program rarely extended above the literacy teaching 
of the early grades; the economic and cultural aspects of the program 
were largely ignored* Literacy teaching vas stressed and considered 
to be the essential basis for the economic and cultural development 
of the community , Music, in the form of singing only, and dancing, 
were the most common non-literacy activities* There vas also much 
stress on nationalism* Weekly assemblies were held in all schools 
observed; each vas devoted largely to patriotic ceremonies, and there 
vas much verbal stress cr national heroes and conmemorative days* 

The curriculum, as applied, vas only slightly related to child- 
rens experiences; this vas especially noted in language arts and 
through the use of Spanish in teaching other subjects* By using 
Spanish, teachers tended to put comprehension of subject matter be- 
yond students 1 reach* 

A minimal differentiation for rural education vas observed, 
consisting primarily of the maintenance of school agricultural plots, 
vhich were used to teach farming techniques ^ad to raise money for 
the schools; and by limiting formal physical education games to 
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basketball and volleyball, on the theory that other games either re- 
quire equipment which is prohibitively costly or require large level 
playing fields vhich are too costly to dig out of mountainsides 
(Santiago M. 1965). 

There is wholesale desertion by students at about second grade. 
It was this observer's impression that when students feel they have 
achieved literacy or when economic pressures bear down upon them, 
they leave school. 

Parents' Associations were encountered in all schools. These 
are organized to assist teachers, who are expected to assume leader- 
ship roles. It was this observer's Impression that a number, but not 
all, of Institute teachers worked veil with tbs committees because of 
the cultural bonds uniting them, and that mestizo teachers tended to 
bnve considerable difficulty with these parental, liaison groups due 
to tbeir inability to communicate, negative attitudes, or both. 

There were exceptions on both sides; there were some mestizos who 
appeared to work very veil with comnunity representatives and some 
Indians who appeared tc have poor relations with them. 

In the summer of 1965, the Secretariat of Public Education or- 
dered the institution of preparatory grades and the 'airing of bilin- 
gual prompt ore a where school registration warranted it. It is still 
too early to determine to what extent these new orders have been 



carried oat. 
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Administration 

Federal schools In Mexico are centrally administered, with most 
direction coming from the Secretariat of Education. There is a Fed- 
eral Director in each state, and under his supervision an inspector 
for each zone. The inspector carries out all of the responsibilities and 
duties which we associate with school principals. Under his administra- 
tion are the directors of the primary schools; in each of the schools 
observed these were teaching directors (many were one-teacher schools). 
Under the supervision of the school director are the group teachers, 
usually called assistants. In addition to the administrative structure 
described above, the Secretariat of Education maintains an institution 
for in-service training and a department for curriculum research and 
dissemination (UNESCO 1953:707). 

The National Indian Institute is an autonomous federal agency 
(Caso and others, 1964:10), with a program which includes more than 
schooling. The centralized po^t of Director of Education was created 
within the past few years. In each of its regional centers there is 
a local Director of Education. Where the number of schools warrant it 
there are inspectors as well as teachers, who are also classified as 
directors and assistants. With a recent merging of zones of inspec- 
tion both Federal and Institute inspectors now have under their super- 
vision Federal and Institute teachers and the new Secretariat of Educa- 
tion prompt ores (Romano 1964a: 34). 

For the State school system there is a State Director of Educa- 
tion and local inspectors. There has been no merging of tasks be- 
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tween the Federal -Institute Inspection and the one State inspector, 
who covers the entire Highland zone* However, almost all State schools 
are located near means of transportation, so it is easier for the State 
inspector to visit his schools than it is for the Federal-Institute in- 
spectors, who must travel hy horse or foot for as much as two days in 
order to reach seme outlying schools. 

During the course of field observations the above administrative 
procedures were observed in practice. In 1964, based on the agreement 
between the Secretariat of Education and the National Indian Institute 
Director of Education in Mexico City, Secretariat and Institute inspec- 
tion was merged. 

Of the 21 Federal and Institute schools studied during the course 
of this project, seven are now under Secretariat inspection and 14 un- 
der Institute Inspection; in addition five State schools were visited. 



Supervision 



The philosophy of supervision, or inspection, is based on that of 

Raphael Ramirez. The primary aim is the improvement of education. 

Ramirez advocated that inspection should be efficient, scientific, 

democratic, and cooperative; he stressed educational functions over 

administrative ones (Garcia Ruiz 1963 : 36 - 37 ): 

School inspection is the means by which the Secretariat of 
Education orients, directs, advances and measures educa- 
tional work. ... The school Inspector's duties cover 
the following areas: educational; sociological, adminis- 

trative, material (building and equipping a school), and 
in-service teacher training (Garcia Ruiz 1963:147-151). 

He advocated that the inspector should visit his schools periodically. 
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deal with the solution of school and connunity problems, and teach 
and illustrate those solutions* The number of visits to a school 
would vary with prevailing circumstances, but never be less then two 
yearly (Garcia Ruiz 1963? 154-155)* 

The National Indian Institute inspector's duties are as follows: 

1* Direct the schools toward functioning well 

2. Improve teaching methods 

3* Resolve school problems in the conwunity with parent 
committees 

4* Organize the distribution of school breakfasts (when 
they were in effect), sports contests, and social and 
civic functions 

5* Make monthly reports of the above activities to the 
Director of Education (Romano 1964a: 35) 

The number of inspection visits reported by teachers varied be- 
tween none and five yearly. It was this investigator's impression 
that most visits were either planned to deal with major attendance 
problems or were cursory in nature, with little attention to teach- 
ing methods; many teachers appeared eager for more help, although 
many indicated clashes with inspectors and lack of confidence in 
them. During the course of this project it was reported that two 
inspectors did hold training seminars for all their teachers, but 
the actual number of such training seminars was probably higher. 

There was no way to judge the efficacy of these seminars but nothing 
new which may have been advocated during their course was observed 
during field visits. 
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Physical Plants 

It is expected that all &chools he erected by locally donated 
labor and/or funds. Federal and State school buildings constructed 
during the past fifteen years are either adobe and tile ranch style 
buildings (Tipo Juarez), or are pre -fabricated, mass produced, and 
more modern in design and materials. The Secretariat advocates 1.3* 2 
or meters of space per pupil, that at least l/5 of wall space on 
pupils* left be det'oted to windows, and that floors be of some materi- 
al other than earth. A rural school building may contain living 
quarters for the teacher and his family, as well as a classroom (Gallo 
M. and Gutierrez 1963$ Secretaria de Educacion Publica 1963 ). 

In addition to classroom buildings, the Secretariat of Educa- 
tion lists the following as highly desirable annexes to school plants, 
to be constructed as a community is able to fund them. 

A. Recreational 

1. Open Air Theatre 

2. Basket and Volley Ball Fields 

3. Playground 

4. Yard for organized group games 

B. For Economic Education 

1. A Farm Field 

2. Small Vegetable Garden 

3. Orchard, if only for a few fruit trees 

4. Flower Garden 

5 . Pens and cages for domestic animals 

6. Workshops such as carpentry, bookbinding, toy- 
making, smithy, tinshop, and, when raw material 
is found in abundance, basketry 

C. Sanitary 

1. Latrine 

2. Bath 

3. Clinic 
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D. Cultural 

l* Museum 
2* Library 

3* Science Laboratories 
4. Reading Room and Public Secretary 

fi* Domestic Activities 

1* Sewing 
2* Cooking 
3* Laundry 

P. Other 

1* School Office 
2* Administrative Office 
3* Store Room 

In addition it is desirable to build a house and kitchen for 
each teacher and, because of the recent school breakfast program, a 
kitchen and dining area for the students (Call M. and Gutierrez 1963 ) • 

National Indian Institute (Tipo INI) classroom buildings should 
be long stucco edifices oriented on a strictly north -south axis to 
allow maximum sunlight from doors and windows* Doors and windows are 
prefabricated; the buildings are covered by two-sided tile roofs* 
Floors should be constructed of wood, brick, or cement, depending on 
local materials (Accion Indigenista i960, 1962)* The program for 
school annexes it much the same as for Federal schools, if on a more 
modest scale, with the additions of special rooms in each school for 
housing visitors and dormitories in the few boarding schools* 

During the course of field visits it was discovered that some 
school buildings, once oversized by local standards, are now over- 
crowded* This is especially true of the Institute schools, where once 



spacious buildings now at times have two to three groups in one room* 

In addition some Federal and State schools were still housed in wattle 
huts. These are built in Indian or modified Indian styles, walls need 

constant replastering, floors are of dirt, roofs thatched, there are 

* 

at best a few tiny windows, and lighting is very poor. These buildings 
were always too small for their student bodies. Many new buildings 
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dirt floors. In seven schools windows had not been installed, there 
were just holes in walls. It may be noted that all schools tended to 
be much more crowded than is common in the United States. 

Basketball courts were encountered at all schools, with the ex- 
ception of one where it was located in a village square a few yards 
away. Other sports facilities were rare. Many Federal schools did 
have some facility for theatrical events, often a raised open-air plat- 
form. Only one such structure was encountered in an Institute school* 

A farm field, vegetable garden, or orchard, or more than one of 
these, was found in about 54 per cent (7 of 13) of Federal or State 
schools and 92 per cent (12 of 13) of Institute schools. There were 
no pens for animal husbandry in any of the schools. Flower gardens 
were found in only two State schools. Carpentry workshops were en- 
countered in only one Federal school and four (31 per cent) Institute 
schools; in schools which did have carpentry workshops, the tools 
were generally missing or broken. It appeared that when the men of 
the coaammity had a job to do they then stocked up on tools. It also 
appeared that neither students nor members of the community were 



encouraged to use the workshops. However, the Indians often impro- 
vised woodworking tools (for example, a stone could serve as a hammer) * 
Latrines were found in all hut one State school and all hut one 
Institute school, most of them in serviceable condition. Baths were 
encountered in one Federal and three Institute schools. No clinics 
were encountered; on the contrary, this investigator was frequently 
approached for medicine, one attempt at creating a local museum was 
encountered in a Federal school. Books, other than texts, were en- 
countered in three Federal and six Institute schools (23 and h6 per 
cent respectively). However, there was no evidence of their function- 
ing as a library; this was so even in cocsnunities where many of the 
youths were semi -literate and one or two used their literacy for eco- 
nomic gain, such as by running a store or clinic. Teachers were gen- 
erally available to their communities as public secretaries. It was 

this investigator’s impression that they rarely charged for their 

% 

services, especially when the communities were located far from San 
Cristobal. 

Sewing facilities were encountered in one Federal and three In- 
scitute schools. The only public laundries encountered were in two 
Institute schools. 

All schools included some form of housing and cooking facilities 
for teachers. These facilities varied from several well-built build- 
ings, including one six -room stucco house, to dilapidated shacks cr 
a partitioned section of a classroom. All schools had some cooking 
facilities for the free school breakfast. Only one Federal and one 
Institute school had actual dining facilities; in the other schools 
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students sat in the school yard to eat. Visitors* quarters were en- 
countered in one Federal and four Institute schools. When Institute 
buildings were first constructed they almost always included visitors* 
rooms but with the ensuing growth of the schools these spaces have 
been pressed into service for classrooms, teachers* quarters, offices, 
or storerooms. 



Equipment and Supplies 

The Secretariat of Education supplies the following educational 
materials to its schools: 



Free textbooks for all students 
Notebooks 

Chalk (white and colored) and erasers 

Pens and ink 

A set of 32 maps 

Pictures of national heroes 

Poster paper 

Geometric models 

Tools for drawing geometric figures on 
blackboards and paper 

m addition the Federal Government sets the standards for construction 



of desks and benches for students and the construction of blackboards 
for teachers* use (Gonzales 19^5)* There is an assumption that rural 



communities will construct their own furniture or pay for its construc- 
tion (Gallo M and Gutierrez 1963)* 



The State of Chiapas supplies no equipment to the schools; it 
has not done so since teachers* salaries were raised in 1936. What- 
ever equipment and supplies are evident in the schools are supplied 
by parents and teachers (Santiago 1965). 



The National Indian Institute supplies its schools with much 
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the same materials as the Federal Secretariat of Education; it does 
not supply poster paper hut dees supply the following additional items: 

Heading primers in the mother language 

Letter and number masonite flash cards 

Flannel hoards 

Small colored sticks to he used in the teaching 
of colors and numbers 

Propaganda posters which most often deal with 
health and sanitation (Santiago M* 1965) 

In the field it was observed that all schools provided some 
form of seating and seme writing surface for their pupils* However, 
the quality and quantity of these varied greatly from one school to 
the next* As the schools have expanded in the past few years the amount 
of furniture has tended to not keep pace with the number of students in 
the classroom* All classrooms visited would appear crowded by our stand- 
ards* The only classrooms in which children were not squeezed three or 
four to a desk designed for two were those where attendance was mini - 
mal on the day of testing* The quality of the furniture varied from 
new and approved, to inappropriate in size, broken, or unfinished; often 
benches and tables appeared to have been newly hacked out of large logs 
with machetes; all furniture was wooden and poorly constructed; in al- 
most all schools some or all of the students sat on backless benches 
rather than on chairs* All schools provided some form of chalk board 
for teachers, but again this was generally of poor quality, in scane 
schools a shiny black linoleum cloth tacked on a wall; chalkboards were 
generally hard to write on and harder to read, but gave evidence of 
much use. Slightly over half of the schools had some additional fur- 
niture for teachers, such as a table and chair of adult size* Only 
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tvo bookcases were encountered in all of the 2 6 schools visited. 

All schools were very poorly supplied by our standards. All 
had clnlk, although many teachers guarded it closely; erasers were 
encountered in only about half of the schools. All schools had the 
free Federal textbooks, but often these did not correspond to students’ 
grade placement or to their skills. Pictures, charts, or maps, were 
encountered in about half of the schools. Large demonstration de- 
vices, such as large clocks or counting frames, were encountered in 
three Federal and 10 Institute schools. Educational games, such as 
word lottery or number lotto, were found in one State and five In- 
stitute schools. Local materials which could be adopted to teaching, 
such as the cne museum mentioned or a collection of stones for math 
work, were found in a total of three schools, one in each of the three 
systems. Books other than texts were encountered in three Federal and 
six Institute schools. There was one typewriter in a State school. 

Claes Size and Composition 

Fifty is the generally accepted class size throughout Mexico; 
in State schools official registers should not exceed 50. However, 
actual rural class sizes are larger. Nationally, inscription averages 
about 57 and ranges between 45 and 95 (Paz Sarza 1964). Absence re- 
duces this, although printed statistics or reliable estimates were not 
available. 

There is not much correspondence between age and grade placement. 
The age of initial school registration varies considerably; promotion 
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is generally based on passing yearly exams, so that throughout the 
nation about 30 per cent of students have repeated once or more (Flores 
1961:32). Students beyond the age of 14 are not supposed to be en- 
rolled in primary day schools, but In 1959 approximately 23 per cent 
of youngsters aged 14 were in Grade; One (Flores L961: 33) . 

Nationally, approximately 52 per cent of the students are boys 
and 48 per cent girls (Flores 1961:32). 

Average class size throughout all. Institute schools was 60 in 
1963 (Romano 1964a: 36). In 1964 girls composed approximately 29 per 
cent of school populations in the Chiapas Highlands; the percentage 
of girls has increased markedly since che 11 per cent of 1952. Aver- 
age attendance was 69 per cent of total enrollment in 1963; girls 
had slightly poorer attendance records than boys (Romano 1964a: 43) . 

Average class sizes encountered during visits to State end Fed- 
eral schools was 58, of which 30 per cent were girls; average class 
attendance was 39, or 67 per cent of enrollment; of those present 
approximately 28 per cent were girls. In Institute schools average 
class enrollment was 43, of which 36 per cent were girls; average 
class attendance was 27, of which 36 per cent were girls. An average 
of 62 per cent of those enrolled were in attendance. 

No reliable data was available on ages. In the course of sup- 
plying identifying information for this study students were asked to 
state their ages; they were uncertain of their chronological ages, gen- 
erally guessed, and often guessed quite wildly; other guesses, such 
* 

as the teacher* 8 or this investigator* s, were at least as inaccurate. 
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Students who appeared to be older than fourteen were encountered in 
all schools* It was this investigator’s impression that any person 
who presents himself to the school for enrollment as a full-time stu- 
dent is accepted, regardless of age; young men of possibly 18 or 19 
were encountered as full-time students in almost every school « 

Teaching Personnel 

There is little material published on teaching personnel by 
either the Secretariat of Education or the National Indian Institute* 
Large class sizes and the nusiber of children six to 14 not in 
school, estimated to be over threemillion (Flores 1961:29), indicate 
a need for additional teachers* If there were one teacher per 50 

4 

children there would be clos** to 160,000 teachers j there are probably 
half of this number working now* Educational requirements have been 
relaxed to include not only graduates of Normal Schools but also those 
who have finished secondary education (Seeretaria de Educacion Publics 
1963:111). The increase of classrooms and teaching positions is plan- 
ned to be gradual (p*103) but the hope is to supply one teacher and 
one classroom for every 50 school age children throughout the nation 
by the end of this decade* In-service education is supplied by the 
Federal Teacher Training Institute (instituto Federal de Capacitacion 
de Magisterio) • In 1963 almost 29,000 teachers were enrolled in the 
Training Institute* 

The Federal government is now reputed to pay its teachers between 
1,310 and 1,860 pesos monthly in both urban and rural schools 
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(Secretaria de Educacion 1963:115)* addition, the Federal govern- 
ment lists a position called promoto r, with lower scholastic require- 
ments and 1< fwer salaries* 

In Hex:. co the stereotype of the primary teacher is that of a 
man; although statistics were not available, men appear to predominate 
in elemental y as well as secordary education; c;nly five of 47 (11 per 
cent) of teachers observed during the course of this study were women* 

The National Indian Institute hires prompt ores only, although 
many teachers (110 in 1964) vho were originally hired as prompt ores 
have since been placed on the Federal payroll as teachers* In 1965 
more people applied for promotor positions than there were Jobs availa- 
ble* The Institute now requires a sixth-year primary certificate for 
prometores , although many of those hired originally were barely liter- 
ate themselves. It has also set a minimal age for prompt ores at Ji8 
(Santiago H* 1969). 

Not all teachers were encountered in the schools visited, but 
for those present the average age in Federal and State schools was 28, 
ranging between 20 and 4l; the average age in Institute schools was 
2>, ranging from 1? to 43* The slightly older average age of teachers 
in the State and Federal schools may be a result of these schools' gen- 
erally longer existence* Fourteen per cent of Institute teachers were 
women (four of 28); only one of 19 Federal and State teachers was a 
w oman * Of the 28 Insti tute teachers interviewed, three were not Indians; 
of the 19 Federal and 81 ate teachers interviewed, four were Indians; 
two worked in State schools and two had been placed in schools founded 
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by the Federal government during the month preceding the interview. 
Slightly over half of t£e Institute teachers interviewed were on the 
Federal payroll. All but two State teachers and all Federal teachers 
were paid according to the Federal scale. Estimated monthly Federal 
take-home pay was approximately $1,000 pesos ($80 U. S. currency); 
promotores approximated their take-home pay to be $700 pesos ($56 U. S. 
currency) « It is difficult to estimate the buying power of these sal- 
aries, but rural teachers were observed to maintain a standard of liv- 
ing almost as low as that of their Indian neighbors. Payments were 
often irregula r , frequently delayed for months, sometimes a full year 
or more; at those times teachers were free to borrow at high interest 
rates. The two State teachers not being paid on the Federal scale re- 
ceived less than $200 pesos monthly ($16 U. S. currency). 

Institute teachers averaged five years of teaching experience, 
ranging from new appointees to those who had been with the system for 
the 12 years it had been in existence. Federal and State teachers 
averaged seven years of experience, ranging from new appointees to one 
man with 23 years of experience. Institute teachers averaged a pre- 
service education of six years (primary school); they ranged from 
those who had only two years of primary schooling prior to their ini- 
tial appointment as promotores to those who had completed six years, 
plus two Federal teachers newly appointed to Institute schools who had 
finished the 12 year Normal School cycle. In State and Federal 
schools, pre-service training averaged nine years, the range was also 
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from two to 12 years. 

Teachers who have not completed Normal School are encouraged to 
attend in-service equivalency courses. Of 23 Institute teachers (neither 
newly appointed, nor the two Federal teachers with Normal 8chool Certif- 
icates) there was an average attainment of one year's additional school- 
ing in twof the average educational preparation of Institute teachers 
is now nine years, ranging from six to 12 years. It appears from these 
statistics that all Institute teachers have had some in-service train- 
ing. 

In the Federal and State schools, of the nine teachers who had 
not completed Normal School and who were not new appointees, there 
has been an average attainment of one year's additional schooling in 
five. The average educational level is now ten years, ranging be- 
tween six and 12. 

Instructional Methods 

When Torre s -Bode t proclaimed the educational reform he called 
for major changes in teaching methods and curriculum, with content 
related to children's dally lives and teachers to use first-hand ex- 
periences and a "global" approach closely akin to our "activity" meth- 
od (Villareal 1962:38)* There was no mention in the available materi- 
als of a program for teaching Spanish to non-Spanish speaking child- 
ren. 

The new curriculum advocates six areas of study: 

1. Health education 

2. Natural Sciences 
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3* Social studies 

4. Creative activities such as music, art and dance 

5# Practical activities such as shop and domestic 
science 

6. Elements of culture— reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, but not creative language or mathematical 
activities (Conseco Nacicnal Tecnico de la Edu- 
caclon 196/2). 

The dally schedule should begin with general activities, such 
as health and room Inspection, attendance, and perhaps patriotic 
ceremonies. These are to be followed by a "systematic" study of the 
sixth area (reading, writing, arithmetic), which Is to Include drill 
and formal lessons. The remainder of the school clay should be divided 
among the remaining four areas, preferably in global fashion (Villareal 
1962:145). 

Discipline problems do not appear to trouble the authors of this 
program. It appears to be assumed that students will be quiet and 
docile, that they will express disinterest through slight restlessness 
and lack of learning, and, that they will express interest through en- 
thusiastic but quiet participation. There is no suggestion of the 
authority of the teacher being broken down or questioned; neither is 
there any mention of discipline problems. 

In Institute schools the advocated instructional methods are 
generally the same as in Federal and State schools, the major differ- 
ence being in the existence of the preparatory year. For preparatory 
students, teachers are encouraged to use a variety of materials, such 
as flannel boards, flash cards, colored stocks, and lottery games to 
elicit language learning and reading. The Institute also believes 



that the teacher is an authoritarian figure, albeit a benign authority. 
It, too, expects generally acquiescent pupils; however, discipline is 
discussed. Teachers are instructed to use no corporal sanctions, to 
treat their pupils gently, and to avoid punishment (Montes 195*0. la 
the preparatory years all Spanish is to be given for a minimum of one 
hour daily; in addition, time is to be devoted to reading and number 
work. 

In the field some teachers had what appeared to be excellent 
rapport with their students, to instruct with clarity of purpose and 
method, and to interest themselves in individual students' academic 
growth. This was true of both mestizo and Indian teachers; it was 
true of teachers in Federal, State and Institute schools. 

In the majority of classrooms, however, a confused, even irra- 
tional, atmosphere tended to predominate. In most State and Federal 
schools the language barrier between teacher and students and the 
lack of communication between them was often responsblle for this. 

The recent Normal School graduates, who were the only teachers vho 
had had any training in the new educational methods, were also the 
teachers who had the poorest contact with their students. There was 
little attempt to go beyond an explicit lesson set forth in the Fed- 
eral textbook. It was also this investigator's impression that pupils 
expected to digest the book page by page and believed that memoriza- 
tion was the same as learning. Memorization was highly stressed, as 
it was in the days preceding the educational reform. Indeed, the only 
evidences of the reform were in the use of the Federal textbooks with 
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their partially relaxed academic requirements, and in a few faded 
teacher or pupil-made charts* It was also this investigator's im- 
pression that the children were generally docile and obedient, striv- 
ing to understand and obey their teachers* This fits cultural pat- 
terns, which stress obedience o** avoidance. However, several in- 
stances of corporal punishment by Federal teachers were witnessed; 
these were isolated blows, not formalized whippings* It was this in- 
vestigator's impression that these acts of corporal punishment were 
caused by teachers* impatience, not by students' misbehavior; punish- 
ments witnessed were not as severe as those reputed to pre -Institute 
days (Guiterras -Holmes 19^1; Castro 1959) • 

Institute teachers appeared better able to communicate with 
their students; however, classroom atmospheres appeared to be at 
least as confused as in the other schools because these teachers had 
generally little understanding of their subject matter* They appeared 
to attribute magical power to learning, which fits the Indian be- 
lief that literacy is akin to the possession of economic wealth* The 
better schooled Institute teachers handled the more advanced sti&ents; 
while more sophisticated than their colleagues, they, too, showed 
little comprehension of their subject matter* Institute teachers ap- 
peared to be generally more patient and more respectful of their stu- 
dents, although a number resorted to frequent scoldings and reproofs* 
The students appeared to be generally more relaxed in the presence of 
Indian teachers, and when they disliked a teacher were not as obedi- 
ent away from the classroom (for exanqale, if a disliked teacher In- 
terrupted their play to request that they run an errand, they often 
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Ignored him). 

t 

The rate of teacher absence was high but undetermined. State 
* and Federal teachers are reputed to have a much higher absentee rate 

than Institute teachers; this observer saw little to either substan- 
tiate or negate this allegation. 

School hours were flexible and, except where a teacher was in- 
spired to keep his class in session beyond the suggested time, were 
generally less than the five class hours expected by educational 
authorities. Two schedules were followed: In schools supervised by 

Federal inspectors children were in school from nine to two, with a 
short recess period during the course of the day; in schools super- 
vised by Institute inspectors students were in class from nine to 
twelve, then had a two or three hour break, and were reassembled for 
a two hour session in the afternoon. The relaxation of school hours 
is again not out of keeping with local culture. Students have no 
clocks; teachers often did not have clocks or watches. It was this 
investigator* 8 impression that again it was the Institute teachers 
who held classes for longer hours, perhaps four hours daily, while 
the State and Federal teachers held classes for perhaps an average 
of three and a half hours daily. These shortened hours, frequent 
teacher absences and perhaps even more frequent student absences, in- 
dicate that instructional time was considerably shorter for Highland 
students than it is for students in the United States. 

With the exception of one Federal teacher, scans variant of the 
new educational program was followed. Usually teachers guided 
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themselves by a very detailed schedule of activities with textbook 
and work-book assignments spelled out. However, even these highly 
detailed instructional manuals do assume that the teacher add fur- 
ther drill. Teachers tended to follow the program, c once at rating on 
the first two area (general activities and cultural elements) with 
very little attention to the remainder of the program. Natural 
sciences and social studies, when taught at all, were handled as 
isolated subjects, dryly, with reading from the texts, teacher lec- 
tures, and written questions and answers, usually in incomprehen- 
sible Spanish. Social studies was stressed more than natural sci- 
ences because of the heavy nationalistic emphasis. Most social 
studies lessons consisted of polemics about national heroes, who 
were not humanized nor were their childhoods stressed, and of the 
memorization and recitation of (to the students) meaningless verses 
about the glories of the Mexican flag. 

This rote and irrational approach was typical for most subject 
matter by moat teachers, with the exception of reading, where stu- 
dents had to demonstrate the ability to read orally before being 
judged as "passing." Occasional Institute teachers used the vernac- 
ular at times in social studies and natural sciences, but this prac- 
tice was rare. It must be remembered that most Institute teachers 
understood little of such subjects and had a poor command of Spanish* 
In the preparatory year Institute teachers generally followed the 
procedures outlined in the Institute manual, which calls for the use 
of a variety of materials; however quite a number, perhaps one -third. 
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gave only cursory language instruction and taught reading through 
memorization., Spanish lessons were generally held at least one hour 
a day, and reading, writing, and number drills were included in moot 
daily schedules. Creative and practical activities, other than car- 
ing for the school agricultural facilities, were rare, at least par- 
tially due to lack of facilities and equipment; they were equally 
rare in Federal and State schools. Singing was the most common 
creative activity; it was generally unaccompanied and led by a teach- 
er who himself sang poorly. This investigator was happily surprised 
by the melodious quality of the singing. 

Language Curricula 

The Federal and State language curriculum is outlined in the 
Federal textbooks, workbooks, and instructional manuals. The first 
year should include an Introduction to reading, primarily phonic in 
approach, beginning with the mastery of the vowel sounds, then conson- 
ants, blends, the order of presentation from easiest to most difficult 
by the end of the first year students are expected to know the entire 
alphabet and be able to read by sounding out words. They should also 
be able to form all letters in cursive script, to know the use of cap- 
itals and small letters, also punctuation marks such as periods, ques- 
tion marks, and exclamation points, and to understand some simple 
grammatical r’les dealing with gender and other suffix changes. In 
the second year silent reading is introduced, as is reading compre- 
hension and the interpretation of written material. Handwriting 
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should he improved, the student should be able to take simple dicta- 
tion, ffcee composition i.s begun, previous work is reviewed, and more 
grammatical rules, of agreement of number and gender, are included* 
There is a review of the semi -irregular letters in Spanish orthog- 
raphy (r and rr, g, c), accents, and more punctuation marks (In- 
stitute Federal de Capacitacion de Maglsterlo 1964; Dominguez and 
Icon 1962; Castro F. 1964)* There is no mention in the Federal ma- 
terials, which are used in the State schools, of preparatory classes 
for non -Spanish speaking students* 

In Institute schools the first and second grade programs are 
identical with those of the Federal government* The program for the 
preparatory year is not spelled out in as great detail* Heading 
should be approached "globally", and be based on primers written in 
the mother la n guage; no books other than the primers cure used* The 
reading of the primers is to be augmented by flannel-board exercises 
and the writing of letters and words. Students are taught to write 
in manuscript, they are not expected to understand the use of cap- 
itals or punctuation* Oral Spanish should be taught largely through 
choral speaking, the vocabulary consisting of things which are a 
part of the child's life, such as objects in the classroom or the nat- 
ural environment or parts of the body. Teachers should use complete 
sentences and children respond with words and, later, phrases. There 
is no specified vocabulary list (Montes 1954). 

During the field study it was observed that since the teachers 
followed the guides and texts closely, the program in the language 



areas was generally applied. Students generally stiffened for read- 
ingj which vas often taught in a rote fashion, each student repeat- 
ing the same passage. 

The Federal materials vere unrelated to the lives of the 
children. The first textbook lesson following the introduction of 
the vowel sounds is about a teddy bear, for children who mow little 
or nothing about dolls or furry toy bears. The vocabulary consists 
ofi ese oso se aesa (that bear cleans himself). This is placed be- 
low a small coloreu picture of the teddy bear j isolated vords follow 
the main paragraph. 

The material in the first Tzotzil pre-primer published by the 
national Indian Institute also begins with vowel sounds. The first 
formal lesson is mi m? (is it tasty?). This is placed below a 
large black and white picture of a man holding up a fruit a boy 
looking up at Mm. Isolated words follow. In the Tzeltal primer 
the first consonant lesson consists of the words ja (fly, com), 
accompanied by their pictures. Isolated syllables follow. After 
the students can read these primers (a series of two in each lan- 
guage, which include all the sounds they have in common with Spanish) 
they are iritroduced to the Federal materials. 

Evaluation and Pupil Promotion 

Promotion is based on end -of -year examinations © Sixty-eight 
per cent of children in Federal and State schools throughout the na- 
tion, including new entrants in first grade, have never failed a 
year* s work, nor have 66 per cent of those who have dropped out of 
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school. This means that one -third of children In schools in 1959 bad 
failed at least once. When the new entrants in first grade are dis- 
counted, kj per cent have failed at least once, and 18 per cent have 
failed four or more times. Of those Who have failed four or more 
times, 1*8 per cent have never progressed beyond firsc grade (Flores 
1961:37)* There is no published information available on bow par- 
ents are Informed of their children's progress but it is implied 
that students k now whether they pass or fail at the end of the year. 

The Institute did not have published material regarding pupil 
evaluation. 

During tbs course of field work this investigator heard a num- 
ber of stories about teachers who administered and graded end-of-year 
examinations inaccurately in order to show a greater number of stu- 
dents able to pass the examinations. By regrading the reading com- 
prehension sections of some tests and through observing some teachers 
attempt to help her administer the Initial buffer tests of the bat- 
tery, she has been led to believe that these stories are essentially 
accurate. However, the practice is probably frequent throughout the 
nation, not reserved to the Highlands. 

Students are informed of their examination grade and promotion 
at the end of the school year or at the beginning of the next year, 
by the teacher. A number of teachers assigned written work, which 
they graded frequently; this was especially noted in Institute schools. 
Where there is an authoritarian approach to knowledge with a striving 
for correct answers and little room for dispute, students tend to 
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kno«? when they have answered correctly# Although monthly report cards 
for parents are common for much it Mexico, yearly cards were encoun- 
tered in all Highland Indian schools# It must he remembered that such 
reports to parents have little meaning# Parents are almost univer- 
sally illiterate; they have little idea of what schooling is about; 
they expect their children to fail repeatedly# Yearly reports were 
supplemented by generalized reports of school activities at parent 
meetings, which were held concurrent with the two principal school 
fiestas. Mother's Day and Independence Day# In addition, teachers 
reported to the officials of the local Parent Association whenever 
called upon to do so, and the committee was often present in the 
school observing the teachers and students at work# Committees dis- 
satisfied with their teachers have been known to come to school in- 
spectors and even State Directors of Education to complain# 

Autonomy 

Teachers (in Federal schools) have autonomy to 
adapt new curriculum to the needs of their students 
in their communities# The program is minimal# The 
teachers should enrich it (Paz Sarza 1964)# 

Teachers (in Institute schools) tend to be too 
independent# They do not know enough to do a better 
job on their own and now that they have gone to the 
Training Institute and received a different orienta- 
tion, they will not listen to us (Santiago M. 1965). 

With the exception of the few recent Normal School graduates, 

none of the teachers encountered had the educational background to 

modify the Federal curriculum constructively; the Normal School 

teachers lacked the ability to communicate with their students and 
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therefore could not do so either* 

Other indications of autonomy were found in the typical Mexica 
reaction of passivity. If one does not receive instructions (not 
hear them), he cannot react* It is a form of avoidance when one can- 
not remove himself physically from the written instructions or the 
lecture of his supervisor ; it is in keeping with the national culture 
and especially the Indian culture of outward obedience and a show of 
respect for those of higher authority, or avoidance* This negative 
or absentee reaction was frequent among all teachers; however, few 
teachers evidenced the interest, character, or educational background, 
which would allow them to function independently* Those who did func- 
tion independently did so generally in the area of community develop- 
ment and not in the improvement of the academic curriculum* 



* 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MEASUREMENT OF READING COMPREHENSION 

In order to evaluate the Hypothesis of this study, that children 
of linguistic minorities learn to read vith greater comprehension In 
the national lan^ia^a when they receive all reading Instruction in that 
language rather than when they first learn to read In their mother 
tongue, 1c was planned to: 

1* Select an equal number of bilingual and all-Spanish schools 
In each of three Indian tribal areas faam ldplos ) in the 

HUUUWiMnAlMM 

Highlands of Chiapas, Mexico; 

2* Identify, describe, compare, and contest, the organization- 
al practices and language Instruction programs of the se- 
lected schools; 

3* Develop and evaluate an Instrument for measuring the Spanish 
l a n g u age reading comprehension of the students of the se- 
lected schools; 

4* Measure the national language reading comprehension of these 
students; 

5* Determine Whether youngsters taught reading in Spanish only 
read with significantly greater comprehension In the nation- 
al language than did those who first became literate in 
thslr mother tongue • 

Of the above* the first and third sub-problems are discussed In 
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this chapter; the second has bean dealt with in Chapter IV; the fourth 
and fifth form the hulk of Chapter VI. 

Selection of the Sample 

There are 15 predominantly Indian munlciplos (tribal areas) in 
the Highlands of Chiapas where both approaches to reading i n structi on 
are practised. It was decided to pursue this study in the auniclpios 
of Chenalho, Oxchuc, and Zinacantan, because of differing prevailing 
attitudes toward schooling and because of the availability of several 
schools representative of each approach within each munlcipio . Of all 
the Highland tribes, Oxchuc is considered by anthropologists and edu- 
cators to be the most progressive in matters of community development 
and education; Zinacantan is considered to be the most conservative 
(Cancian 1965:12-13; Montes S. 1959; Hcaano 1964b; Slocum 1956). It 
was decided to Include an additional intermediary mra^clpio. for which 
purpose Chenalho was selected. 

It was planned to match schools within each tribal area. Many 
of the criteria normally employed in equating school populations in 
the United States cannot be applied to Highland Indian schools, for 
these criteria are foreign to Indian culture. Age is measured by 
Indians according to a Childs relative position within the family, 
not by a count of years (Modiano 1962), therefore children do not 
know their ages. Wealth is considered too personal for discussion 
(Hopkins 1966). Scores on existing intelligence tests take a number 
of culturally determined experiences for granted (Klineberg 1935; 
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Modiano 1962) • Bata such as ages* I.Q.’s, or economic status, even 
vben obtained, are highly unreliable and therefore not suitable for 
equating schools within a ami dpi o . 

However, it was considered necessary to demonstrate that stu- 
dents in Federal and State schools were the same as those in Institute 
schools in all respects save schollng. Anthropological Investigators 
have until now treated the aunlclpioa as units, not differentiating 
among the various parajes (hamlets) (Colby 1959a, 196l; Guiterrez- 
Holmes 1948, 1961; Pozas 1959a, 1959b; Siverts 1956; Slocum 1956). 

While data such as the I.Q., age or economic status, of individual 
students might be considered too unreliable for equating school popu- 
lations, other data regarding the hamlets, such as estimates of popu- 
lation, climate, crops, sources of cash income, diet, health, re- 
ligious affiliation, and contact with the outside world (in this case 
the presence of mestizos in the hamlet and frequency of Indians' visits 
to San Cristobal), were available; they were obtained for the purpose 
of equating the populations from which the schools drew their enrol- 
lments (see Table 1). 

Prior to entering the schools of Oxchuc, the President of 
the munlclpio was interviewed about every hamlet which maintained a 
school to obtain the information mentioned above* Based on his repozt, 
five hamlets maintaining bilingual Institute schools were matched with 
the five hamlets which maintained Federal schools. In Zinacenicn only 
a few schools had been in operation for more than five years; the three 




Table 1. Demographic Data for the Sample Schools 
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Institute schools which fell within this category were all located 
near the Pan American Highway; there were also three State schools 
located near the Highway, which had been in operation for more than 
five years, and these, too, were chosen for testing. In Chenallio 
there were six Institute schools and eight Federal or State schools; 
it was decided to omit the schools farthest from the cabezera (the seat 
of municipal government and the religious center), and those with many 
students from other tribes. 

In all, 26 schools were selected for testing. There were 10 
each in Oxchuc and Chenalho, and six in Zina cant an. In each munlciplo . 
half of the selected schools had been founded by the National Indian 
Institute and practiced a bilingual approach to literacy teaching; 
the other half had been founded by the Federal or State governments 
and offered all reading Instruction in Spanish. 1 * As the schools were 
visited the teachers were interviewed regarding their hamlets (see 
Appendix A). Although the data supplied may have been somewhat in- 
accurate, they did serve as a further check on the equality of the 
two groups of schools within each municiplo . 



*In some monolingual schools the teachers did speak Tzeltal cr 
Tzotzil to some degree, and may have used it in conversation with their 
students or when explaining other subject matter; one or two may have 
used it to translate the material in the reading textbook. However, 
no reading instruction as such was offered in the mother language. 
Instead, a Spanish word was presented orally and in written form in 
even the earliest stages of reading instruction; upon hearing the 
Spanish word and seeing the letters, children were expected to link 
sound and sight and form a concept of the sound of each letter. 
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Development of tbs Group Test of Reading Comprehension 

The few tests developed in Mexico which purport to measure read- 
ing . apprehension have not been evaluated for reliability or validity, 
and deal with subject matter foreign to Highland Maya children* Al- 
though it has been shown that translated tests can measure comprehension 
in a second language (Callicut 19^2), test from other countries, even 
when standardized, are not suitable in subject matter* The only read- 
ing tests which might have served for this study were those of the 
National Indian Institute, hut they, too, had drawbacks* They have 
never been analyzed for reliability or validity; they are only about 
ten questions long; and they, too, presuppose an informational back- 
ground, some of it quite academic in nature, and skill in writing* 
Typical items taken from the Instituted First Grade Promotional Ex- 
amination of 1962, include! 

Maria is a (girl). 

A dog is an (animal)* 

Zinacantan is a ( munlciplo ). 

The question in Zinacantan was used in all municlplos. Including those 
which have no contact with it* 

Because of the limited value of available reading comprehension 
tests, it was decided to develop a new instrument for this study. In 
1959 a first draft, based on the lives of Highland Maya children, con- 
sisting of 20 multiple choice vocabulary items, 10 of them antonyms, r ad 
30 paragraph interpretation open-ended questions, was administered to 
69 students in Institute schools in four aunlciplos* It was observed 




that the students had difficulty in answering the open-ended questions. 
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although not the multiple choice items. The format for paragraph in- 
terpretation vas then changed to its current true -false form and a 
section for follow!*^ written directions vas added. The revised 62 
item instrument vas administered to 74 Tzeltal-speaking students in 
Institute schools. It vas then translated into Tzeltal by tvo Indian 
teachers; four months later it vas administered in the mother lan- 
guor co l6l students in the same schools. Although, for the 54 vho 
took hoth tests, the experience of having taken the first may have 
affected their vork on the second, it vas felt that such an effect 
vould be m i n i ma l. 2 The internal reliability of the Spanish test vas 
.885, using the split -half method. The correlation between the 
Spanish and Tzeltal tests vas .627 (n = 54) • 

It vas then decided to enlarge the vocabulary section of the 
Spanish test, for which purpose an additional set of 80 picture -vo- 
cabulary and phrase reading items vas devised. These were adminis- 
tered to 106 students in Institute schools in three municlpios. and the 
frequency of correct responses for each item computed. Based on these 
frequencies, the vocabulary and phrase reading sections of the final 
test instrument used in the present investigation were cut to a total 
of 50 items, carefully graded from the easiest to the most diffi- 
cult (see Appendix B). The original 10 antonyms, 12 following of 



%olby (1959b) has shown that Highland Indians tend to forget 
experiences foreign to their normal way of life rapidly. This in- 
vestigator, too, found that without frequent practice students for- 
got newly learned test-taking skills within about tvo weeks. 
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directions, and 30 paragraph interpretation, items were retained* 
During the course of the final study, the test was first admin- 
istered to students in Chenalho* An analysis of the items revealed 
that the section of the test containing antonyms was not productive ; 
it was therefore eliminated in further administrations of the test 
and responses to this page were ignored in computing final scores for 
Chenalho* 

The Group Test aa Used in the Study 

The group test as used in the study consists of 88 items (see 
Appendix B). Sample items are included at the beginning of two sec- 
tions, hut are not set apart from material to he graded* The first 
section consists of ^5 multiple choice picture identification vocab- 
ulary items, three of them samples; all correct responses are nouns* 

In this, as in all subsequent sections, care was taken that the items 
were common to the lives of Highland Maya children* 

Vocabulary tests similar to this can he found in: 

Basic Reading Tests (Gates 1958a) 

California Achievement Test (Tiegs and Clark 1957) 

Developmental Reading Tests (Bond, Clymer, and Hoyt 1961) 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (1981) 

Test de Destrezas Basicas en Lecture (1961) 

The next section, which is not set off from the first, consists 

of 25 multiple choice items for which a descriptive phrase must he 

matched with an accompanying picture* The three phrases for each item 

are alike with the exception of the verb. Similar picture -phrase 

matching tests are included in: 
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Basic Reading Tests (Gates 1958a) 

California Achievement Tests (Tiegs and Clark 1957) 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests (1961) 

The next section of the instrument contains 12 items which call 
for the following of one-phrase directions. Similar sub -tests are 
included in: 

Basic Reading Test (Gates 1958a) 

California Achievement Tests (Tiegs and Clark 1957) 

Developmental Reading Tests (Bond, Clymer, and Hoyt 1961) 

The remainder of the instrument consists of paragraph interpre- 
tation. There are nine stories, the first two to he used for demon- 
stration purposes. Each story is accompanied by an average of four 
sentences which must be marked yes or no (true or false). Of the 30 
such sentences to be graded, 22 repeat the vocabulary of the story 
with few c hange s, four use synonyms, and four call for inferences. 

Paragraph interpretation is considered to be the essence of 
reading comprehension. It was used by Thorndike in his pioneering 
study (1917) and has been used ever since (see Chapter II, pp 14 to 
18). Among reading comprehension tests in current use, tests of para- 
graph interpretation may be found in: 

Basic Reading Tests (Gates 1958a) 

California Achievement Tests (Tiegs and Clark 1957) 

Developmental Reading Tests (Bond, Clymer and Hoyt 1961) 

Burrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty (1955) 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests (1961) 

Primary Reading Profile (Stroud, Hieronynous and McKee 1955) 

Test de Destrezas Basicas en Lecture (1961) 

Most of the drawings used in the instrument were contributed by 

Esperanza Lozada and Mar ce lino Jimenez, staff artists of the National 

In d ian Institute; there are also a few of the investigator's drawings. 



She composed the prose selections, which were translated into Spanish 
with the help of two Mexican teachers who had had considerable ex- 
perience in Indian education: Evangelina Arana, teacher, anthropolo- 
gist, and linguist, who helped establish the educational program of 
the National Indian Institute in Chiapas and elsewhere, and has writ- 
ten several reading primers for use in other Indian areas; and Fldenclo 
Montes Sanchez, who was Director of Education for the Institute in the 
Chiapas Center from its earliest stages until 1963. 

After analyzing the test scores obtained in Chenalho, the first 
municiplo to be studied, it was discovered that while the statistical 
measure of validity planned for the study (the correlation between 
teachers* estimates of pupils* reading comprehension and scores on the 
reading test) did indicate some validity (r = . 443 , n = 84 ), it was 
not as high as might be desired. It was therefore decided to procure 
additional indications of reading comprehension, in order to further 
evaluate the validity of the group reading test. One such indication 
would be students* scores on the reading comprehension sections of 
the yearly promotional ©seminations. Another would be an estimate of 
reading comprehension to be obtained from an individualized reading 
test. 

The Individualized Reading Test 

In order to supply an additional indication of reading compre- 
hension in Spanish, an Individualized test of reading comprehension 
(see Appendix C) was developed by the investigator. Stories printed 
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by the National Indian Institutte during its first years in Chiapas, 
dealing with the life or legends of the Highland Maya, nany graded 
according to reading difficulty, and all long out of print, were used 
for this purpose* 

The test consists of a total of nine of these stories, each 
typed on a sheet of letter-sired paper, below which are typed sooe 
questions* The first story (which names the local nuniclpio* ^ses 
the name of the patron saint, and names a neighboring nunidplo ) was 
changed for each tribe; in this story the first question is answered 
by naming the musiclplo . All other questions are answered yes or no 
(true or false): in addition students were expected to point out 
where in the body of the story the answer was located* The easiest 
stories are typed two to a page, the others stand alone* Individual- 
ised tests of reading comprehension consisting of a story followed by 
questions can be found in: 

Diagnostic Reading Scales (Spache 1963) 

Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty (Durrell 1955) 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test (Gilmore 1951) 

Informal Reading Inventory (Betts and Welch 1964) 

During the administration of the test, the student was asked to 
read the first story aloud; the investigator then read the first ques- 
tion to him, to which he was to respond* If he appen d to need help, 
the question, but not the story, was repeated by her assistant in the 
mother language* For the first story only, responses were corrected; 
if it appeared that he still did not understand what was expected, 
the correct response was pointed out in the body of the story, and 
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he v&i again ashed to point to the correct answer* Responses were 
considered correct when the student could both answer the question 
correctly and indicate where in tbs body of the story the answer was 
located* The student was tested until it appeared that he could not 
understand What he was reading; the criterion was that he miss at 
?nast two thirds of the questions on two consecutive short or one 
long story (see Table 2)* Scoring procedures similar to this can be 
found in: 

Cattail Infant Intelligence Scale (Cattail 196c) 

Diagnostic Reading Seales (Spadse 1963) 

Infernal Reading Invert ory (Betts and Welch 1964) 

Stanford -Binet Intelligence Scale (Terman and Merrill i960) 
WeChsler Intelligence Seale for Children (Wechsler 1949) 

The test was first administered to 84 students in the large 
centralised school of the Tzotsll-speaking auniclplo of Chamula; al- 
though the school was founded jointly by the Institute and the Fed- 
eral Government, it used the bilingual approach* It was chosen for 
the initial testing of the individualised instrument because it had 
a siseable number of upper grade students, thus permitting evaluation 
of the upper ranges of the instrument* After all the students in 
grades one to five had been tested, individually and on the group test, 
scores on the group and individualised teste were correlated* They 
showed a Pearson* 'i r of *748 (n = 77). This was taken to indicate 
that the Individualized test did appear to measure some aspects of 
reading comprehension* Testing in Chenalhc was not repeated, hut the 
Individualised test was administered in Oxchuc and Zlnacantan* 
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Table 2. Scaring Key for the Individualized Beading Test 







Scare 


Explanation 



0 Cannot answer two of three questions in 

test la, with Instructions and questions 
given in the mother language 

Misses at least four questions on tests: 
la -lh 
lb -2a 
2a -2b 

Misses at least four questions on test: 

3 

k 



7 
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Collection of the Data 

Since the environment In which these schools exist is different 
from that commonly encountered in the United States, it may be appro- 
priate at chis point to include a somewhat more detailed description 
of the gathering of the data than would normally be done* The inves- 
tigator traveled in the company of one or more guides, by horse, and 
with one or more pack animals* Upon arriving at a school she would 
Introduce herself and present the credentials supplied by the Inspect 
or of the Zone and possibly by the Institute’s Director of Education* 
The investigator and her guides would be housed, usually in the back 
of a classroom, and the gathering of the data would begin shortly 
thereafter* The teacher would make a few introductory remarks to the 
students in Spanish, Tzotzll, or Tzeltal, according to his custom* 

The investigator would follow these with her own introductory remarks 
in Spanish, saying that the students Should not be afraid, that this 
was a study comparing many schools, and that they should try to do 
their best but in no way would be penalised for poor results* This 
was immediately translated into ths mother language by her oSslstsst • 
Tests were called tests as such ( pruebas ) * 

In order to help the students become somewhat accustomed to the 
test situation and to this investigator and her assistant, three draw 
ing tests were administered prior to the group test of reading compre 
henslon, which "as the principal instrument of this study* The pur- 
pose of these initial tests was not to obtain data for equating pop- 
ulations, as would be common in the United States, but to provide a 
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“buffer period prior to the administration of t be group test of read- 
ing comprehension. By this process it vas hoped that the students 
would become accustomed to the Investigator and her assistant; lose 
same of their fearfulness, learn that the two outsiders could be de- 
pended upon for help and direction, become accustomed to hearing and 
responding to slightly different speech patterns (the investigator 
in Spanish and her Indian assistant in both Spanish and the mother 
language), and become acquainted with our testing procedures. The 
provision of pre-test experience has previously been shown to be de- 
sirable with Highland Maya youngsters (Modiano 1962) • 

The battery of buffer tests consisted of the Bender-Gestalt 
(Bender 1946), The House -Tree -Two Person-Animal set (Buck 1946; 
Schwartz and Rosenberg 1955), and the NYEJ (Maccoby 1958). The first 
two tests were administered in group form to entire classroom groups, 
by the Investigator, who gave all instructions in Spanish, and by 

her assistant, who translated these instructions into the mother lan- 
guage. 

After the Bender -Gestalt and S— T— PP— A were completed, the 
teacher was asked to indicate which students were able to "... under- 
stand what they read in Spanish”, for inclusion in further testing 
in drawing and in reading. This group of students, nominated for 
further testing by their teachers, was counted, as were those not so 
nominated. The proportion of students nominated for testing was com- 
puted, by approach to reading instruction within each clplo . 



These proportions were later compared to test the hypothesis that 
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signif leant ly larger proportions would be nominated in the all -Spanish 
schools (see pp. 90 to 92) • 

The nominated students were first given the NYDO (Now You Draw 
One) test (Maccoby 195$) , which consists of a four -page booklet* On 
the left-hand side of each page is a drawing (leaf, flower, fish, 
duck). Above each picture is written, "This is a (name of object)." 
Above the other half of the paper is written "Now you draw a (name 
of object)." The investigator sread the directions to the students; 
they were encouraged to read aloud with her. These directions were 
given in Spanish only. 

As the students finished, a rest period was offered, but they 
often asked to continue. This was taken as an indication that the 
buffer tests had served their purpose and that the students had be- 
come somewhat accustomed to the testing situation, the investigator, 
and her assistant. 

The principal instrument of this study, the group test of read- 
ing comprehension, was now administered (see Appendix C). After the 
students had tilled in the identifying data, the three sample items 
accompanying the first section of the test were demonstrated. The 
words of each of these items were written on the blackboard. Atten- 
tion was called to the first drawing, and students were asked to 
name it, which they readily did. They were then asked to read each 
of the three words, and to say which named the picture. The inves- 
tigator drew a large X on the correct response and told the students 
to do the same on their papers. Every paper was then checked. The 
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pictures to the right and below the first were demonstrated in the 
same way* The students were then told to continue working with the 
remainder of the pictures, and their work was again checked to see 
that they followed the instructions* As each one finished, he was 
told, individually, to continue with the page of written directions* 

No additional reading or interpretation was offered at this point* 

As the students finished this section they were sent out of the class- 
room to rest, relax and play* When the last student had finished 
the section of directions and had been able to rest for a few minutes, 
all were called together again, to complete the test* 

The investigator read the Instructions and then the first sample 
paragraph of the final section of the test to the group* She then 
read the two accompanying sentences* Students were encouraged to 
give the correct answers* After the first sentence was answered cor- 
rectly all students were told to draw an X over the correct response on 
their papers; their work was cheeked* The same was done with the 
second sentence* The next sample paragraph was then read aloud, as 
was the first response sentence; again, the correct response was eli- 
cited, students were told to mark their papers, and each paper was 
checked* The same was done with each of the remaining three senten- 
ces* The students were then told to complete the test* As they be- 
gan to work they were again checked to make sure that all the sample 
items were answered correctly* As they finished the test, their 
papers were collected and they were sent outside to play* After all 
testing had been completed, all the students in a school and all 
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their teachers were thanked and given candy* 

In Chenalho the teacher was then asked about his hamlet and 
school (see Appendix *), and to rank the nominated students accord- 
ing to his estimate of their reading comprehension in Spanish. The 
school visit ended at this point, and the investigator and her guides 
proceeded to the next school. They spent an average of half a day 
traveling between schools, and about a day and a half at each school. 
The MYDO and group reading test were always administered on the same 
day. 

In Oxchuc and Zinacantan, where the individualized test was 
administered, its administration began shortly after -he group test 
wss completed. In these munlclpios the length of the school visits 
varied considerably, depending on the number of students examined 
individually. Some visits lasted no longer than the one and a half 
days of Chenalho, while some lasted up to five school days, for an 
average of two schools per week. 

Reliability and Validity of the Group Reading Test 

The internal reliability of the group test was determined by 
the split -half method, using the Spearman -Brown formula. The result- 
ing correlation was .965 (n - 455). 

The validity of the group test is demonstrated both by its de- 
sign, for it uses material common to the lives of Highland Maya child- 
ren and follows the formats of several 1 st s of reading comprehension 
currently in use in the United States (sae pp. 72 to 73 ); and statis- 
tically. One statistical indication of validity used was a comparison 




of teachers* estimates of students* reading comprehension with their 
scores on the group test. Teachers were asked to rank theix students. 
These within-class ranks were ccnv ted into standard scores, using 
Hull*s method (1928). Students* . jres on the group reading test 
were also ranked within classes and these ranks were converted into 
standard scores by the same method. The two sets of converted scores 
were correlated, giving a Pearson’s r of .492 (n « 411^; see Table 3). 

This correlation (.492) compares favorably with other compari- 
sons between teachers* estimates and test scores (Qenig 1949; Kottmeyer 
1947; Lee and others 193*0; for the purposes of this study it may be 
considered to be a more than adequate indication of validity (Crohbach 
and Gleser 19 ^ 5 ). 

It was felt, however, that the value of the group reading test, 
the principal instrument of this study, would be enhanced by obtaining 
additional comparisons. Two such measures were obtained, an individ- 
ualized test of reading comprehension designed and administered by 
this investigator, and scores on the end-of-year promotional examina- 

■M rvr*n #vf 4* Via nf Af 1 ?Am/«a4-4 /mi VU 

w* AJUUVUVASAMt tlMU VC* JkAUUL Vjf 

of each of these measures wgre not ascertained. However, both did 
show construct validity. 



^The nuntbei of cases is smaller than the total sample of 455 be- 
cause two teachers were unable to rank their students. In one case 
the teacher was absent and another made the selection. In the other 
case, the teacher had Just been transferred to the school and did not 
know his pupils well enough to rank them. 
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The individualized test (see Appendix C), used for subject mat- 
ter local materials designed for teaching reading to Indians and cur- 
rently out of print, followed a format similar to individualized 
tests of reading comprehension currently in use in the United States, 
and used a scoring system similar to ones found on several intelli- 
gence and individualized reading tests also currently in use in the 
United States (see pp # 7^ to 77 ) • The correlation between scores on 
the group and individualized tests was .651 (n = 31 6; see Table 3). 
This compares favorably with other inter-test correlations of group 
reading comprehension tests and Individualized measures of reading 
comprehension, academic ability, and verbal intelligence (Gates 
1958 b,’ Stroud, Hieranymous, and McKee 1957; Van Alstyne 1961). 

The other measure which was used to indicate the validity of 
the group reading test was the comprehension section of the end -of- 
year promotional examinations distributed to all Highland schools 
by the Federal Secretariat of Education# These tests are limi ted in 
that they consist of only one story followed by five questions; there 
are no data available on their general reliability and validity; the 
material, which varies in difficulty according to grade level, is 
often foreign to the lives of Highland Maya children; and the teachers 
who administered the tests were often reputed by their inspectors 
to cheat in the administration or grading of these tests (see p. 6l). 
nevertheless the tests did follow a format conrnon to reading compre- 
hension tests, of a story followed by questions, and did represent 
an additional source of evaluative data# 
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Since the e&d-of-year examinations differed from one grade to 
another and the reading comprehension sections were uniformly five 
questions long, thus giving a maximum score of five at any grade 
level, it was necessary to first combine test scores into a single 
scale. To give a student full credit (five points) for each pre- 
ceding grade would be to ir^ly eosnplete mastery of all preceding 
material, or that a student scoring zero on the fifth grade test 
read with greater comprehension than a student scoring five on the 
fourth grade exam; such an assumption, allowing for no overlapping, 
would be erroneous. To combine test scores by multiplying them by 
a student's grade would be to Imply that some advanced students could 
not read, or that a fifth grader scoring zero could not comprehend 
reading better than a first grader scoring zero; this migftt be equal- 
ly erroneous for school systems which promoted only for demonstrated 
mastery of material. 

It was therefore decided to combine the test scores into a single 
scale, by means of the formula 

Converted Score = 5(6-1) + X(6+l) 

2 

where G 2 school grade and X - test score. The expression 5(6-1) is 
an expression of the grade and has the effect of giving credit for 
all previous grades. The expression X(G+l) is an expression of the 
test score, and provides for increased weight for higher grades. The 
converted score is the average of the two. The formula provides for 
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overlapping of scores and increased spread within grades from one 
grade to the next (sec Table 4). 

The resulting correlation between the group test of reading 
comprehension and the comprehension sections of the end -of -year pro- 
motional examinations was .572(n = 104; see Table 3). This, too, 
compares favorably with other correlations among group tests (Finley 
1963; Harcourt, Brace and World 1962; Tiegs and Clark 1957) • 

The correlation between the promotional examination and the 
individualized test was .581 (n = 97)5 between the promotional ex- 
amination and teachers' estimates, .537 (n - 84); between the individ- 
ualized test and teachers' estimates, .428 (n : 303; see Table 3). 



Table 4. Matrix for Conversion of Scores on the Reading 
Comprehension Sections of the Promotional Examinations 





Test Score (X) 


l 


School Grade (G) 
2 3 


4 


0 


0*0 


2.5 


5.0 


7.5 


1— 


1.0 


4.0 


7.0 


10.0 


2 


2.0 


5.5 


9.0 


12.5 


3 


3.0 


7.0 


11.0 


15.0 


4 


4.0 


8.5 


13.0 


17.5 


5 


5.0 


10.0 


15.0 


20.0 



Converted Score s 5(6-1) -f X(G*l) 

2 
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CHAPTER VI 
TEST RESULTS 

The purpose of this study was to examine the hypothesis, impli- 
cit in educational policies throughout the United States, that chil- 
dren of linguistic minorities learn to read with greater comprehen- 
sion in the national language when all reading instruction is offered 
in that language than when they first learn to read in the mother 
tongue*' To test this hypothesis two Indications of reading compre- 
hension in the national language were obtained from students attend- 
ing schools representing each of the approaches in each of three 
Indian municipios (tribal areas) in Chiapas, Mexico. Some of these 
students attended Federal or State schools in which all reading in- 
struction was offered in Spanish; some attended National Indian In- 
stitute schools in which literacy was taught in the mother tongue 
prior to Spanish. 

One indication of reading comprehension was teachers* evalua- 
tions. On the day of testing they were asked to nominate "...all of 
your students who are able to understand what they read in Spanish." 

The proportions of nominated students were computed for each of the 
sub-groups (approach : munlclpio ) . The proportions representing each 
approach were compared, by municipio and for the overall sample, by 
means of 2x2 Chi-squares (see Table 5)* The other indication of read- 
ing comprehension used to evaluate the hypothesis of the study was 
students* scores on the group test of reading comprehension. These 



scores ware compared, by approach, by means of an analysis of vari- 
snca (gee Table 7)* 



Differences between Proportions 

The hypothesis of this study, that students who received all 
reading instruction in the national language would read with greater 
comprehension in that l a nguage than would students who first learned 



to read in their mother tongue, was not upheld When teachers were 
ashed to select from among their pupils those who could read with 
comprehension in the national language* In Oxchuc the proportion of 
students nominated for testing was significantly greater in schools 
using the bilingual approach; in the other two munlclpios the differ- 
ences between proportions were not significant but did indicate trends 
in favor of the bilingual approach. 

For the overall sample approximately 20 per cent of the students 
in the all -Spanish Federal and State schools were nominated for test- 



ing. Approximately 37 per cent were nominated in the bilingual In- 
stitute schools. This difference favors the bilingual approach be- 

fVl* I.imI a# 1 j x. /m.j _ , 

5 — . — * wwnit/ \uujl - square s >3.135. c* e Table 5). 

In Chenalho approximately 23 per cent of the students in State 
and Federal schools were nominated for testing. Close to 25 per cent 
were nominated in Institute schools. The difference is not signifi- 
cant (Chi -square = .216), but does show a trend in favor of the bi- 



lingual approach. 



In Oxchuc approximately 15 per cent of the students in Federal 
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schools were nominated for testing. Approximately 4l per cent were 
fc^minated in Institute schools. This difference favors the bilingual 
approach beyond the .001 level of probability (Chi-square = 66.512). 

In Zinacantan close to 30 per cent of the students in State 
schools were nominated for testing. Close to 42 per cent were nomina- 
ted in Institute schools. Again this difference is not significant 

(Chi-square = 1.331), but does Show a trend in favor of the bilingual 
approach. 

The teachers had been asked to indicate "...all of your students 
who can understand what they read in Spanish"; beyond this they were 
not helped to define their criteria for reading comprehenpton. Could 
it be that Institute teachers were less stringent in their selections? 
An examination of the scores on the group reading test will help to 
clarify this question. 

Differences on the Group Reading Test 

Again the hypothesis of this study, favoring the monolingual 
approach to reading instruction, was not upheld; there was a signi- 
ficant difference between scores In favor of the bilingual Institute 
schools. 

The mean score on the group reading test in State and Federal 
schools was 41.59; in Institute schools it was 50.30 (see Tables 6 and 
7). When scores on the group test were compared, using an analysis 
of variance (Edwards 1965:140-146), the difference between these means 
was found to be significant at beyond the .01 level of probability 



Table 6 * Distributions of Scores an the Group Reacting Test 
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(F 1 14.122) , Within each raunicipio mean scores in Institute schools 
were higher than in Federal and State schools* It thus appears that 
Institute teachers, vho selected larger proportions of their students 
for testing, were at least, if not more, stringent in their nominations 
than were teachers in Federal and State Schools* Not only did the 
teachers using the bilingual approach nominate more of their students 
for testing, hut their students scored higher on the group test of 
reading comprehension. 

Differences among the municipios did not support initial ex- 
pectations either* Chenalho, Oxchuc, and Zinacantan were selected 
because of their differing attitudes toward schooling* Oxchuc was 
considered to be the most enthusiastic, Zinacantan the most resist- 
ant, and Chenalho somewhere in between* On the group test Zinacantan 
averaged the highest (50*28), Chenalho the lowest (38*55)* and Oxchuc 
in between (49*96). The mean for Oxchuc is heavily weighted in favor 
of the Institute schools (187 were tested in Institute schools as 
against 54 in Federal schools); an unweighted mean would be closer 
to 44. Had the numbers for each approach been approximately equal 
in the other two municipio* the overall mean for Chenalho would have 
been about 40; in Zinacantan it would have been about 50* These dif- 
ferences among the municipios are significant at beyond the *01 level 
of probability (F " 10.881; see Table 7). 

Why did students in Zinacantan, initially e 'pected to score low- 
est, score hito^est on the group reading tent? During the course of 
i.ne field study, observing the youngsters in school and at play, this 
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investigator came to feel that these of Zina cant an and of neighboring 
Chamula (not Included In the sample) were, as a group, considerably 
brighter at lear n i n g school tasks, including literacy, than were 
their peers in other Highland munlcipios . This impression was based 
not so much on the test scores as on the greater speed with which 
they appeared to learn their lessons, their out-going, questioning, 
even "fresh” behavior with one another, with teachers, and with other 
persons in authority roles, and their readiness to question re- 
phrase newly learned concepts. This impression, with the concurrent 
question of how youngsters of a "culturally very disadvantaged" group 
become so bright, merits further study. 

It has also been argued that the people of Zinacantan and 
Chamula have become more resistant to acculturation than have any 
other H ighland tribes because of their greater contact with mestizos 
for many years (all of the Zinacantan schools visited during the 
course of this study were located on or near the Pan American Highway) • 
This greater contact, while awakening increased resistance to accultura- 
tion, may have more recently awakened a greater understanding of an d 
motivation toward literacy than in the more remote munlcipios. 



^Zinacantan and Chamula have basically the same economy as do 
the other Highland munlcipios. but less land per capita is available 
for cultivation; few men can plant a sufficient food supply for their 
families. To supplement their crops many Zinacantecane rent or buy 
land for com cultivation in near-by lowlands; Chamulas resort more 
to the sale of home -manufactured items, especially liquor, or to 
salaried labor away from the muni dpi o . Each of these groups trades 
more in San Cristobal than does any other. 
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Other Dat a 

Additional evidence points toward the greater efficacy of teach- 
ing literacy in the mother language (see Tables 8 and 9). While ail 
school systems enrolled approximately the same proportions of total 
hamlet populations, and the Federal and State schools could boast of 
a somewhat higher school attendance (Chi-square - 5*959 > df * 1, p. .05), 
other signs, such as levels of adult literacy and proportions of lit- 
erate girls, indicate that schools using the mother language reached 
their co mmuni ties with somewhat greater effect* There was a higher 
degree of adult literacy in Spanish in communities served by bilingual 
Institute schools, even though these schools had shorter histories 
(institute schools had been in existence an average of 11.5 years at 
the time of visitation, the others 26.5 years; see also Table 8). 

Institute schools were also better able to reach the more re- 
sistant aenbers of the child populations, the girls. They had a 
higher percentage of female registration (35«5 per cent of total en- 
rollment in Institute schools as against 14.7 per cent in the other 
schools), and a higher percentage of girls in attendance were nomina- 
ted for testing (24 per cent in Institute schools as against 3 per 
cent in the others; see Table 6). 

Of the girls who were tested, those in Federal and State schools 
(n * 7) showed a mean of 23.71 on the group reading test; girls in 
Institute schools (n « 68) shewed a mean of 31.25 (see Table 9). The 
difference, while not significant statistically, does favor the 



Table 8* Differences between Federal -State (National Language) and Institute (Mother Language) Schools 
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Table 9. Differences between Sexes on the Group Reading Test 



Language of Initial 



Reading Instruction 


1922 




Girls 


Rational Language 
(Federal and State Schools) 


Mean 


«2.39 




23.71 


SD 


18.52 




13.87 


Range 


0-81 




2-51 


Median 


42.25 




23.75 


Rhmber 


158 




7 


Mother Language 
(Institute Schools) 


Mean 


53.90 




31.25 


SD 


18.57 




26.63 


Range 


2-84 




0-67 


Median 


56.00 




38.70 


Number 


222 




68 


Total Sample 


Mean 


49 .ll 




30.55 


SD 


19.70 




25.77 


Range 


0-84 




0-67 


Median 


51.72 




36.67 


Number 


380 




75 



t (between approaches) 


4.61 


1.163 


P* 


.001 


m 


t (between sexes) 


9.617 




P. 


.001 
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bilingual Institute schools (the inequality of n*a of 7 68 should 

also be borne in mind). Boys in Few.*ral and State schools (n - 15$) 
showed a mean of 42.39 on the group reading test; in Institute schools 
boys averaged 53*90 (n * 222). This difference is significant at be- 
yond the .001 level of probability (t = 4.6l, df = 37$) • The differ- 
ence between the overall means of boys (49.11 and of girls ( 30 . 55 ) 
is also significant at beyond the .001 level of probability (t « 9*SVJ, 
df * 453). 

It vould have been desirable to distinguish between the effects 
of the language of instruction in the initial teaching of reading and 
teachers* ethnic identifications. To do this it would have been necess 
ary to locate a sizeable group of schools in which local Indiana taught 
in the national language and another group in which mestizos approached 
reading through the mother tongue. None of the latter and only two of 
the former were located, both in Chanalho. With a sample as limited 
as this, at best only a trend can be indicated; however, an examina- 
tion of the data may throw some light on the subject (see Table 10). 

The two Indian teachers who gave all reading Instruction in 
Spanish were directors of the two State schools in Chenalho; the Fed- 
eral schools in that municipio were staffed exclusively by mestizos. 

In the State schools the student c showed a mean of 35*55 (a * 40) on 
the group reading test. For the Federal schools the mean was 28.85 
(n » 26). In the bilingual Institute schools, with Indian teachers 
who approached reading through the mother tongue, the mean was 46.14 
(n s 49). The difference between means in Federal and State schools 



Table 10 Differences among Students of Indians who Taught 
Heading Only in the National Language and Two 
Other Groups of Teachers in Chenalho 





I 


n 


in 


Teachers 


TryH Ay» 


Mestizo 


Indian 


Language of Initial 


National 


National 


Mother 


Heading Instruction 


Language 


Language 


Language 


Mean 


35.55 


28.85 


46.14 


SD 


22.602 


28.913 


14.887 


Range 


0-81 


2-65 


14-73 


Median 


29.50 


26.17 


47.75 


Number 


40 


26 


49 


t (I: II) » 1.626, 


df * 64, NS 






t (IsIII): 2.621, 


ae * 87, p 


.05 
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was not significant (t « 1.626); between State and Institute schools 
it was (t = 2.621, p .05) . 

On the basis of this data it appears that while students learn- 
ed to read with comprehension in the national language more effective- 
ly with teachers of their own ethnic background, they learned still 
more effectively when reading instruction was approached throu w -he 
mother tongue. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this study was to test the hypothesis, implicit 
in educational policies throughout the United States, that reading is 
best comprehended in the national language when it is first learned 
in that language by a student who speaks a different mother tongue. 
This hypothesis was not upheld by the data of this study. On the con- 
trary, when youngsters who first learned to read in their mother ton- 
gue were compared with others who had received all instruction in the 
national language, a higher proportion of the former became literate 
in the national language and read in it with significantly greater 



comprehension. 



CHAPTER VII 



AN OVERVIEW 



Sumner of the Study 

The purpose of this study vas to compare tvo approaches to the 
teaching of reading in the national language to children of linguistic 
minorities. The hypothesis vas that these children learn to read with 
greater comprehension in the national language vhen they receive all 
reading instruction in that language rather than vhen they first be- 
come literate in the mother tongue; this hypothesis is implicit in 
educational policies throughout the United States. 

To test the hypothesis it vas planned to evaluate the rational 
language reading comprehension of students belonging to a linguistic 
minority, some of whom had received all reading instruction in the 
national language and some of whom had first learned to read in the 
mother tongue. No situation existed within the United States in which 
both approaches were followed on a scale large enough to allow ade- 
quate evaluation. The study was therefore conducted in three tribal 
settings in Mexico, where each of the tribes ejdiibited a differing 
attitude toward schooling. 

Matched samples representing each of the tvo teaching approaches 
were selected within each of three municipios (tribal areas). A test 
of reading comprehension in Spanish was developed and admin.! «tered to 
students in the selected schools, the reliability and validity of the 
instrument were established for the sample, and the test results were 




analysed statistically* Another measure used to evaluate the hypoth- 
esis .was the proportions of students designated by their teachers as 
literate in the national language. CM -squares and an a lofty sis of 
variance vere the principal statistical procedures used to evaluate 
the hypothesis* 

Whan the proportions of students designated by their teachers 
as able to read with a comprehension in Spanish were ccsapared in 
the overall sample by approach to reading instruction* the proper* 
tion of students who had first learned to read in the mother tongue 
was significantly higher (Chi-square * 53.135, P .001) ; differences 
favoring the bilingual approach existed within each of the muni dpi os* 

When scores on the group test of reading comprehension were 
compared, those who had become literate in the mother tongue prior to 
reading in Spanish scored significantly higher than the others 
(F = Ik *122, p .01); significant differences in reading comprehen- 
sion were also noted among the municlpios (F * 10.881* p *01). The 
internal reliability of the instrument was demonstrated by the split - 
half method (r = .9^5, a = 455). Its validity was demonstrated both 
through its construction, for it used material common to the lives 
of Highland Maya cMldren and followed the formats of several tests 
of reading comprehension currently in use is the did ted States.* and 
statistically, by comparing it with three other indications of read- 
ing comprehension (r l - .492, r 2 « , 651 , « . 572 ). 

It was also shown that a significantly higher proportion of 
adults in hamlets served by bilingual schools became literate in the 
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national language (Chi-square = 35*9$+* P *001), and that these 
schools were setter ahle to reach the more resistant members of 
their communities, the girls. 

The hypothesis of the study, that students who received all 
reading instruction in th national language would read with greater 
comprehension in that language chan would those who first became lit- 
erate in their mother tongue, did not stand up under the scrutiny of 
the data. On the contrary, it now appears that children of linguistic 
minorities learn to read with greater comprehension in the national 
language when they first become literate in the mother tongue. 

C onclusions 

The evidence of this study — the higher proportion of liter- 
ate students, the higher level of reading comprehension, the higher 
proportion of literate adults — all point to the efficacy of ap- 
proaching reading in the national language through the mother tongue. 
Children whc learn to read this way learn one new skill, reading; 
the material they study, once read, has meaning. That nearing is 
essential to reading comprehension has been pointed out repeatedly 
(see, for example, Bruner 1957, 1958; Crosby 1959; Burrell 1962; 

Smith and De chant 196I; Strickland 1958). When students in the bi- 
lingual Institute schools tfere told that a symbol had a certain 
sound (for example that "m" had the sound "mwa'*) they were shown a 
word or phrase with an accompanying picture, both of which had mean- 
ing for them. They were not shown a symbol and told a word which 
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for them had no significance; they did not have to mziuurize a strange 
sound and a strange symbol and try to understand vhat this was all 
about from a teacher who might not have spoken their language, but 
who, in any case, explained by pointing and perhaps shouting and by 
encouraging imitation, rather than by a clear and rational explana- 
tion of something already half understood* We may theorize, based 
on the data of this study, that to learn ozl j one new skill from a 
sea of material already understood is easier than to learn two new 
and different skills simultaneously. 

It may be argued that while the findings of this study are ap- 
plicable to members of isolated conmunities, they do not hold for 
groups in constant contact with the national language, groups such 
as urban linguistic minorities* The data of this study throws such 
an argument into question; the youngsters who lived in greatest con- 
tact with the national language, the Zinacantecans, while showing 
generally higher levels of reading comprehension than any other 
group, continued to show the usual superiority in the bilingual 
schools. 

Indeed, the only people for whom exception might be made would 
be those who are highly prejudiced against bilingual education and 
might resist reading in the mother tongue. Such prejudice was in- 
dicated for parts of Africa when under British rule, when bilingual 
education was sometimes equated with inferior education for Africans, 
and when those who wished to attend British Universities had to re- 
ceive their education in the all-English schools of the ruling class. 
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Once equality of education, beyond the initial teaching of reading, 
is guaranteed, local prejudices would probably die and exceptions 
from bilingual teaching be questionable. Evidence from the same 
British colonies indicates that even in prejudiced comnunities stu- 
dents receiving bilingual instruction did learn to read with greater 
comprehension in English than did those who were taught exclusively 
in the governments language ( Svv y 1* 01* example. Grieve and Taylor 
1952; Thurlbeck 193*»; Welsh 193>0. 

It might also be argued that where students learn to read with 
ore system of sound transcription and switch into another, as from 
Spanish to English, or when they move from ore alphabet to another, 
as from Hindi to English, their reading comprehension in the second 
language is hampered. This has been discredited by Gray, who showed 
that reading is essentially the same for all styles of transcription, 
including ideographs, and tor all languages ( 1956 :^ 3 - 60 ); be did not 
examine whether it would taK longer to master new sound- symbol cor- 
respondencies under such circumstances. 

Teachers* ethnic orientations may also play a role in students* 
achievement of reading comprehension in the national language. Dur- 
ing the course of this study it was observed that teachers who ap- 
proached reading instruction through the mother tongue did differ 
scssaw^t from those who used the national language, Thera were dif- 
ferences in academic preparation and professional training, in mas- 
tery of the national end local languages, in sophistication in the 
national and local cultures, and, to & lesser degree, in attitudes 
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toward students. 

The teachers who approached reading through the mother tongue 
were not, as a group, as well trained as the others, their mastery 
of the national language was poorer, their general academic level 
lower, and their understanding of what schooling should he all about 
much more limited. However, they did have certain advantages which 
may have been reflected in the work of their students; they were 
themselves, of the local or a neighboring tribe, easily able to com- 
municate in the vernacular when they chose to do so, and equipped 
with an innate understanding of many aspects of the local culture. 

In favor of the all-Spanish teachers were their greater mastery 
of the national language, their generally higher levels of schooling, 
and that many of them had received training in teaching methods and 
at least some orientation toward educational theory. To their dis- 
advantage were, for soap, more negative attitudes toward the local 
coaammities, for others, limited ability to communicate in the ver- 
nacular, for others, little understanding of the local culture, and 
for some, a combination of all three. 

Both groups of teachers were alike in respect to the content 
they covered once students had begun to read; it was not observed 
that one group was superior to the other in overall teaching tech- 
niques. 

In order to unravel the relative effects of teachers* ethnic 
orientations including ability to communicate in the vernacular, and 
the language of instruction in tbs initial teaching of reading, it 
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would have been disirable to compare schools in which mestizos taught 
in the vernacular' with schools in which Indians taught in Spanish. 

None of the former and only two of the latter were located during 
the course of this study. Students of the two Indian teachers who 
used Spanish exclusively for reading instruction read with greater 
comprehension than did their peers studying under mestizos; however, 
they read with significantly less comprehension than those who first 
learned to read in the mother language. Based on this evidence it 
appears that teachers* ethnic orientations and attitudes do influence, 
but not outweigh, the language of instruction in the initial teaching 

Vi 

of reading as factors in reading comprehension in the national lan- 
guage. This question merits further study. 



Implications for Further Study 

There are implications for at least three further studies aris- 
ing from this one. They include replication, a further attempt to un- 
ravel relative weights of teachers* attitudes and the language of in- 
struction as factors in reading comprehension, and an appraisal of 
the cognitive development of Highland Indian children, especially 
those of Zinacantan and Chamula* 



Replication studies are always in order, both with groups simi- 
lar to the original, and with others. While it is this investigator*® 



impression that the results of this study are generally applicable. 



and effort was made 



three tribal groups 
ing, the sub -groups 



toward this end by conducting the study among 
hnown to haw differing attitudes toward school - 
did have many commonalities of language and 
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culture. Whether or not the results of this study would stand for 
members of culturally very different groups is worthy of investiga- 
tion. Certainly a replication among other linguistic minorities is 
indicated. It is further indicated that replications be conducted 
not only among isolated peoples, but also among minorities which ex- 
perience much contact with the rational language. For example, it 
would be desirable to conduct and evaluate an experimental program 
with Spanish-speaking children in New York, the Southwest, for Calif- 
ornia, to determine whether the findings of this study hold for 
groups which vary in their cohesiveness and which have greater con- 
tact with the dominant culture. 

The design of this study should be easy to replicate; it is a 
quite conmon design (Campbell and Stanly 1963)* involving the selection 
of matched samples, the selection or creation of a test instrument, 
the administration of that instrument, an appraisal of the results 
which relies heavily on statistical analysis, and a discussion of 
possible causal factors. The principal instrument used for the study 
was a group test of reading comprehension in the national language. 

In any study care should be taken to insure that the subject matter 
of the test instrument be meaningful to the subjects* 

Another study arising from this one would be a n effort to ex- 
amine the principal and secondary factors leading to reading compre- 
hension in the national language* How much does the language oi in 
struction, as opposed to teachers* ethnic orientations, affect rend 
ing comprehension? How much do teachers’ attitudes influence l he i r 
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student e 1 work? Is it necessary that a teacher he able to conmuni- 
cate extensively and subtly With beginning students for them to learn 
effectively, or is instructional method the crucial factor? In the 
case of reading instruction in tbs national language for members of 
linguistic minorities, does comprehension in the national language 
depend more on the language of initial teaching or on relationships 
between teacher and students? To restate this question in terms re- 
ceiving much attention in the United States, would a teacher less 
skilled, less schooled, less understanding of educational theory, 
less versed in subtleties of teaching method, be more effective with 
minority children in beginning grades when he himself is of their 
background and only sufficiently skilled in the dominant culture to 
afford them some initial entree into it; or is a well educated, well 
trained, kindly but culturally naive, teacher more effective? This 
question merits further investigation# 

A third study growing out of this one would be an evaluation of 
this investigator's impression that Highland Maya Children, especially 
those of Zinacantan and Chamula, are exceptionally bright at learning 
school tasks* If this be so, what aspects of the culture create the 
greater aptitude? Does the key lie in approaches to child rearing? 

Is it in the degree of contact with the dominant culture? la I t a 



cultural attitude toward learning, exploration, and manipulation of 



t b/; e nvl r onire nt ? 



Does it extend to greater aptitude for 



the type of 



f\bo tract reasoning involved In our more advanced science s? These 



quest long all suggest further Investigation, 
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GUIDE FOR TEACHERS' INTERVIEWS 

SCHOOL DATA 

School system . . Paraje — 

* School building* type (inc* walls) , - 

roof floor 

number and size of windows per classroom 

number of classrooms^^ number of classes 

approximate classroom dimensions 

students* furniture „ 



teacher* s furniture 










facilities J recreation 











sanitation^ 

workshops 

agriculture 

ether 



Educational supplies in evidence 




frequency of supervisory visits 
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TEACHER’S QUESTIOIJKAIRE 

1* School System <, 

2 * Hamlet * 

4. Population. 

6# Climate, general* 

7 * Economy 

Ao crops 

b t steady diet 

c# occasional foods (frequency) 
d* source of cash income 
8 . Health 

a* personal cleanliness (bathing) 

b* cleanliness of homes 

c* source and condition of water 

d* prevalence of insects 

e* chronic diseases (distribution) 



_*3* Municlpio* 

.*5* Ho. Households. 
w *Test Day* 



o 



f • current diseases 
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g# Infant mortality 
h» average age of adult deaths 

9. Extent of contact with Ladinos 

a. Ladinos resident in or near the hamlet (no. and role) 

b. Ladlno visits to hamlet during past year (no . $ nature of contact, 
duration) 



Indian visits to Las Casas during past year (frequencies) 
Me n 

Bovs 



Women 



Girls 






Knowledge of Spanish among Indians 








understand 


speak 


read 






write 


no. % 


no. 


% no. 
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no. % 


• 8 
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% 
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men • 1 
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• ? 
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women • • 
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t r # - 
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boys * • 
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f • 
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girls * * 
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0 


• 


9 


9 



e. Literate persons in the community 

no. % role 

* * 

Indian s 

Ladinos 



T 



o 

iniic 



10* The School 



a. years In the cocmmit v 

b* ff thool building 9 uhen buil t t vn e 

size— - no. rooms 



c. no. teachers, Indian Ladino 



d. enrollment 

mwmmmmm mim 

e. average attendance 



boys^ 

girls 



no. 

« 

« 



% 



9 



T 



no. 

» 
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% 



11. Informant, name 
a. role 



b« attitude 




leachQg-Pn pil Pat a 



T“n$her , g name 
rade(s ) Age 

I-idlan? Salary; 

'•Training; Pre-service 
In-service 



Seas Paraje 

- Years of teaching 






Class size; registered ' 
boys 


present 


reading test 


% tested 

« 


girls 






■" ■ 


total 










Indications of teacher autonomy 






P upil promotion, basis for 
% promoted last year 
Reporting of pupil progress 

Teacher* s attitudes: 

iCd mo son los nifios? 
iEs f£cil o diflcil trabajar con ellos? 



iSe siente que estdf logrando lo que quiere lograr? 

iLe gust a trabajar en esta escuela o preferir£a trabajar en otra? 



oservation of teaching methods 



• # 



# • t 



and pupil participation: 




AWMSK I 

rm omm mt or nano omnmmim 

N ombre y Apellidos 

Grad o Bdad __ . Sexo . Paraje 

En los sigutentes cuadros tscha la palabra o frase corrects : 



"* u< ’ 

ft' ■' 

guardar 


# ( marsupial 

P^s ffiuSeca 

j/^\ IS^ ' meriposa 

/•> A v) 


fumar 

•• • A; f lor 

uy oiw 
***** ««• 


comal 

canasta 

campestre 

1 


pie 

y* }( p,e!a 

{S 6— ' _J peine 




-i. 

\\ macho 

machete 


j<r< <? " 1 

C>\ verdadero 

^ i 

Q j verguenze 

1/^. s 

Y/> j l) ! venado 

jO /li 


j--^ palo 

1 perro 

JisSy c8r ° 


A 

**uido 

arpa 

marimba 


/ \ r — sombra 

sombrero 

aeRor 




caja 

cusdro 

xl 1 cede 


- ~ — — — * ■•- 

1 s<sf*\ 

j /) ohango 

/jl jaro 

' (L mango 




j 


ro ^° 

red 

pCPdf) reloj 






- 


j t 

! j I pata 

! \ pelo 

A 

I /-> pato 

L_.y 


^057^'^ 

toaquo 


agii8 

aguja 

^ alfiler 

\ 


' ( /i 

'^^§H 

insect o 
telaraiia 


abanieo 

alre 

p/\ avl6a 


vac a 
ojo 

' boca 


^ p;7 aretes 

f*V) " r “* 

anillo 


/ / flautista 

// trompeta 

flauta 
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rojo 

reja 

red 



color 

collar 

brocha 




mango 

manga 

brazo 



la mujer cree 

la mujer 
levant a 

la mujer lee 




la mujer estl 
en una junta 

la mujer 
Junta florea 

la mujer Jala 
el vest id o 




el hombre 
espanta 

el hombre 
estira 

el hombre 
» escribe 




las mujeres 
pasan 

las mujeres 
platican 

las mujeres 
patlnan 




el maestro 
distrae 

el maestro 

dibuja 

el maestro 
deja 



el niflo 
duerme 





el niflo 
firme 

el niHo dice 



el caballo 
come 



el caballo 
bebe 



el caballo 
c amine 

i 

« 
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kQO, 






los hombres 
caminan 

los hombres 
cantan 

los hombres 
se paren 




el niHo rueda 



el niHo reza 



el nlfto rie 



las niiias se 
portan 

las nlHa se 
pelnan 

las niff as se 
paran 



la galllna 
corre 

la galllna 
borre 

la galllna 
come 



el h ombre 
slempre 

el hombre 
aiembra 

el hombre 
8 lent e 




los muchachos 
desftlan 

los muchachos 
afllsn 

los muchachos 
destilan 



el nlffo arranca 
la puerta 

el nlffo abre 
la puerta 

el nlffo ray8 
la puerta 




el conejo cae 



ol conejo baila 



el conejo huye 




los nifios pier- 
den canlcas 

los nifios Jue- 
g8n canlcas 

los nifios a par* 
tan canlcas 



la mujer teje 



la mujer tlra 



la mujer baja 
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©1 niflo se 
viste 

el niflo se 
viene 

©1 nino 3© 
detiene 




©1 p£jaro 
muere 

©1 p^Jaro 
vuela 

©1 pdjaro 
vuelve 



la rata gima 
la raazorca 

la rata gira 
la mazorca 

la rata j^la 
la mazorca 






la muchacha 
tra© lena 



a muchacha 
platica 



la muchacha 
pa store a 




©1 mosquito 
chilla 

el mosquito 
chupa 

el mosquito 
chapotes 



las mujeres 
s© miran 

las mujeres 
se asean 

las mujeres 
s© sientan 



la muchacha 
cose 

la muchacha 
c oc ina 

la muchacha 
Blanche 



el niflo sale 
del irbol 

el niflo sub© 
al 6rbol 

el niflo sab© 
del 6rbol 
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En los sigulentes cuadros hay un cuento 8 la lzquierd8 y unes 
frases a la derecha. Tacha la palabr8 ( sf ) cuando la frase 
a la derecha es corrects segun lo que lees en el cuento. Tacha 
la pelabra (no) cuando no es corrects 



El fuego nos celienta (sf) (no) Trata del fuego. 

El fuego nos sirve para coclnar. / 0 /\ /^\ T . 

(sjj (no) Lo usamos para hacer 

Es sabroso sentarse Junto al comida . 

fuego en las noches frfas y ofr 

cuentos . 



El p^Jaro hizo un nldo. Hlzo 
su nido en un 6rbol. 

Ahora el p^Jaro se eel a en el 
nldo. Se echa sobre los huevos. 
Pronto nacer^n unos pa Jar it os. 



(sf ) ( no) El p^Jaro se echa en 
el agua. 

sf) (no) El nido est£ en la casa 
al ) (no) El' p^Jero hizo un nido. 

( sf) (no) No nacer^r pajaritos. 



Las ratas son animales que 
hacen dafio. 

Las ratas comen el mafz que 
sembramos . 

Tratamos 1e que no entren 
en las milpaj. 



(si) 

(si) 

(si) 



( no) Trata de ratas. 

(no) Ccmen nuestras 
sierabras . 

(no) Son buenas . 



Comemo.s mafz. Necesitamos el 
mafz. Preparamos la tierre. Plan- 
tamos el mafz. Guardamos el mafz 
para que las ratas no se lo coman. 
El mafz crece grande. 



(sf ) (no) El mafz es malo. 
(sf ) (no) Lo cultivamos . 
(sf ) (no) Lavamos mafz . 



Ya est£ listo. Recogemos la (sf ) (no) Lo tiramos. 
mazorca. Guardamos la mazorca. 

Ahor8 tenemos mafz para, comer. 



Tenemos una gallina. La gallina 
tiene pollitos. Todos los dies 1© 
damos de comer y le demos ague. La 
g8llina nos da huevos. 

Una noche un animal malo se 
llevo un pollito. Todos estamos 
tristes . 



(sf ) (no) Tenemos una gallina . 

(sf) (no) Tiene pollitos. 

( sf) ( no) Le pegamos . 

(sf ) (no) Nos da ague . 

(sf ) (no) El animal se llev6 
la gallina. 



Alguna.s veces hay nubes en el 
cielo. Hay nubes blsncaa y nubes 
amarillas. Hay nubes rojes y 
nubes azules. Algunes veces hay 
nubes granaes y negras. Algunas 
veces las nubes traen lluvia . 



(sf ) (no) Hay nubes negras. 

(sf ) (no) Traen ague. 

( sf ) ( no) Las nubes siempre 
traen lluvia. 



El sol sale. Es de dfs. El sol 
nos da luz y calor. En el dfa tra 
bajamos. En el dfa vamos 8 la 
escuela . 

Cuandc el sol se pone se hace 
de noche. Algunas veces vemos la 
luna . Algunas veces vemos los 
estrell8s. Algunas veces no. 
Dominies por la noche. 



(sf) (no) El sol sale de noche. 
(ID (no) Nos da luz y calor. 
(sf) (no) Trabajamos en el dfa. 

(sf ) (no) En la noche vemos 
el sol . 

(sf) (no) Por la noche dormlmos . 



El agua nos ayuda a vivir. 
Bebmos agua. La usamos para 
lavar nuestre ropa. La llevamos 
a la casa en c^ntaros. Conservamos 
el agua en cintaros. Nos baHemos 
con agua. La necesitamos. 



(sf) (no) El agua es tltil. 

(sf ) (no) La usamos para 
lavar ropa. 

(sf) (&o) llevamos en 
c^ntaros. 
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Un nlfto caminaba por un campo. 
Lleg6 hasta un 6rbol. El Irbol 
tenia fruts . El querfs la fruta . 
Trat£ de alcanzarla* La fruta es- 
tab8*muy alta. Salt6 y salt6, pero 
no la pudo alcanzar. Se sublo al 
6rbol. 3e subi<5 a una rama. Tr8t6 
de alcanzar la fruta. La rama se 
rompi<$. Se cay<5. Se lastlm<5 todo 
el cuerpo. 



(si) (no) 
(si) (no) 
(si) (no) 
(si) (no) 

(si) (no) 



Trata de un animal. 

Caminaba sobre el egua 

Vi<5 mucho dinero. 

Trat<5 de alcanzar 
la fruta . 

Bespu^s compr6 la 
fruta . 



(sf) (no) Se puso triste . 



AFPafDXX c 



THE IHDIVIDttALIZED TEST <F READING CCMPREHHfSICW 
— iDe d6nde eres, Tonis? 

—To soy de Oxchuc, dice Tonis* 

t 

$De d6nde es Tomis? 

^Es Tomis de Oxchuc? 

^Es Tonis de Huistin? 

Pedro esti en su casa. 

Su casa tiene techo de teja* 

El patio de su casa esti limpio porque barre todos los dies* 
Pedro y su nujer esian contentos* 

Tlenen una casa bonlta y ximpia. 

techo es de paja? 
ihk casa esti lirapia? 



iLa casa esti fea? 




1 (Zinacantan) 



— iDe d6nd*3 eres, Lorenzo? 

—To soy de Zinacantan, dice Lorenzo* 



iDe d6nde ea Lorenzo? 
iEa Lorenzo de Zinacantan? 
iEs Lorenzo de Chamula? 






Pedro eat£ en su casa* 

Su casa tiene techo de teja* 

£1 patio de au casa est£ limpio porque barre todoa los dias* 
Pedro y au mujer estfo contentos* 

Tienen mat casa bonita y limpia. 



il§X techo ea de p&ja? 

iLa casa eat£ limpia? 



iLa casa esti Tea? 
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Domingo es hijo de Pedro. A1 levantarse, dice: 
—Buenos d£as, pap£, 

— Buenos d£as, hijo, contesta el papi. 

—Buenos d£as, mam£. 

—Buenos d£as, Domingo, contesta la raam£. 

Lo primero que hace Domingo es ir por agua. Hace tres 
viajes. Se lava las manos, la eara, y los pies. 

^Domingo es el padre de Pedro? 
iSaluda a su pap£ y su mam£? 



^Hace cinco viajes por agua? 
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Amanece* £1 sol sale* Son las sets tie la mafiana. 
El nifio Mariano se levanta* Se lava la cara y las 
manos# Bar re el patio , rae agua, y da tie coiner a los 
animales# 

Deapuls se va a la escuela* Asiste totios los d£as. 
Ya sabe leer bien. Su pap£ est£ contento y lo quiere 
raucho# 

—Mi hijo aprender^ muchas cosas que yo no a& 9 dice 
su pap£, 

iMariano se levanta a las seis? 

^Mariano es muy flojo? 



iSu papl est£ enojado? 
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Salvador y Sebastian platican. 

— Yo tengo oebo carneros, cuatro negros y cuatro 
blancos, dice Salvador* Mi hermanita los cuida todo el 
dia* Cuando tarda en llegar a la casa mi mam! va por 
e 11a* 

—Mi pap! tiene diez carneros, dice Sebastiin. 

Cuatro son de color caf! y seis son pintos de bianco y 
negro. De los pintos , dos son cameritos. Tu no tiones 
earner it os. 

—Si, tengo earner! tos, dice Salvador* Yo mismo 
los cuido. Los llevo adonde hay pas to verde para que 
coman. Los cuido raucho porque dan lana para los vestidos* 

£La hermanita de Salvador cuida sus carneros? 

^Salvador tiene carneros de color caf!? 
iLos dos muchachos tienen cameritos? 

^Salvador no cuida a sus cameritos? 
iLos carneros no son aniraales utiles? 



Cuentan que las peffas y las cuevas eran las casas 
de los antiguos. Pero una vez Uovi6 tanto, noche y 
dla, que la tierra desaparecio y quedo solamente pura 
agua por tod os lados. 

No se salvaron todos los horabres • Se salvaron 
unicamente los que tenlan cofres grandes, porque se 
nvetieron dentro y los cofres flotaban sobre el agua. 

m 

Los que se salvaron se convtrtieron en p£jaros. 
As t nos explicamos porque hay diferentes clases de 
pharos. 

iLos antiguos vivlan en casas como la gente de ahora? 
iLa tierra desapareci6 aba jo del agua? 

$Se salvaron todas las mujeres? 

^Los cofres grandes flotaban sobre el agua? 



iLos hombres que se salvaron volvieron pijaros? 
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Pas6 una yea que un niflo quedd hudrfano. Un dla 
estaba sentado a la orilla del c amino, llorando, cuando 
pas6 un ladino* 

— $Por qud lloras? pregun td. Cuando el niflo dijo 
que era hudrfano, el ladino se lo llevd a su casa, en 
donde lo crid. 

Cuando fue ya grande el ladino le dijo: 

— Ve a cuidar la railpa y despuds te llevard la 
ccraida. 

El muchacho se fue pero el ladino no llevd el almuerzo 
ni la coraida, Ya tenia raucha hambre y mucha sed, y entonces 
comemsd a pensar en qud forma podia satisfacerlas* 

Dio dos brincos y, al tercero, empezd a levantarse 
del suelo poco a pocoj as! se fue volando hasta un lugar 
en donde encontrd agua y comida. Desde entonces siguid 
volando y ahora se llama Zopilote Rey* 

iEl niflo tenia mamd y papd? 

$E1 ladino crio al niflo? 

El ladino mandd al muchacho a cuidar sus caballos? 

&E1 ladino le llevd su comida? 
iEl niflo vcivid cone jo? 
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En cierta ocas ion se encontraron en el monte el 
cone jo y el venado. El venado no tenia sombrero y el 
conejo si* 

— Mira, hermano, pr 4s tame tu sombrero porque yo 
no tengo, dijo el venado* 

—No, contestd el conejo, porque me quedo sin 
sombrero* 

— Td no puedes andar con ese sombrero porque eres 
muy chiquito, respondid el venado; en cambio yo soy 
grande y puedo andar en el monte sin que nadie me agarre* 

El conejo se convene i6 por este razonamiento y 
entreg6 su sombrero al venado* 

Cuando el venado tuvo el sombrero , huyo para no 
volver rads, y el conejo se quedo para siempre sin sombrero* 

^El conejo quiso el sombrero del venado? 

iEl venado dijo que el sombrero era muy grande para el 

conejo? 

^El conejo dijo que nadie le podia ag&rrar? 

$E1 venado agarro el sombrero del conejo? 

$E1 venado regresd el sombrero? 



En al aflo de l£28 fue conquistado el gran reino de 
Chiapa por el capitin Diego de Mazariegos. Los espafScles 
hicieron a los indigenas esclavos, y los hicieron trabajar 
las t terras, las minas, los hicieron construir grandes 
palacios y los hicieron cargar los productos del campo a 
las ciudades para beneficio de 10 s espafloles* Trabajaron 
los indigenas sin recibir ninguna recompensa, pero oi 
recibieron maltratos, azotes, fuertes castigos como si 
hubieron sido animates. 

Pero un cura comprendi6 la triste situaci6n de los 
indigenas y se puso a ayudarlos. Los enseflo a cultivar 
al algod6n, a fabricar ladrillo y teja, y muchas otras 
cosas que fueron de gran utilidad para los indigenas. 

Pbi*o les ensefl6 algo m£s grande y mis importantej les 
enseflo a leer y escribir, 

Bambiln les ensefli el camino hacia la libertad. En 
la noche del 15 de septierabre de 1810 el F&dre Don Miguel 
Hidalgo inici6 la guerra en contra de los espafloles para 
la independencia de Mexico. Por eso recordamos el 16 de 
Septierabre , porque desde entonces los mexicanos luchan 
por una complete independencia y liber tad. 



£Los espafloles ayudaron a los indigenes? 

£E1 cura maltrati a los campesinos? 

iEl cura ensefl6 muchas cosas dtiles a los indigenas? 

el 1 6 de Septierabre recordamos al Padre Hidalgo? 
^Ahora todos los rabxicanos tienen su liber tad complete? 



